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such is the power of Health, that without it, every 
other comfort is torpid and lifeleſs: yet this bliſs 
is commonly thrown away in thoughtleſs negli- 
gence —we let it periſh without remembering its 


— I wen. 


value, or waſte it ba ny uch we have to 


— 


PREFACE. 


- 


IT is not very probable that the 
ſentiments contained in the fol- 
lowing pages, ſhould preſent any 
thing to a medical reader, with 
which he has been hitherto unac- 
quainted. Perſons of that de- 
ſcription, therefore, are not thoſe 
for whom the peruſal of theſe ob- 
ſervations is particularly intended. 


In. 
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In reality, they are deſigned only, 
as an impartial appeal to the un- 
derſtandings of ſuch, as are little 
acquainted with medical ſcience, 
and who, in conſequence, are them- - f 

- ſelves frequently liable to com- 

1 plaints, and unhappily, (without 
ſuſpecting it) are in the habit of 
expoſing others to the ſame incon- 


venience, for whoſe health and wel- 


fare they would, moſt probably, pro- 
vide very differently, if proper in- 
ſormation were laid before them. 


Wine, conſidered within certain 


limits, is undoubtedly one of thoſe 
real bleſſings with which a kind 


Provi- 
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Providence has favoured us; and 
its true uſes and effects have been 
long known, and conſidered, by . 
medical writers, of very high emi- 
nence and authority. The power 
of making © glad the heart of man,” 
mull therefore, by every perſon of 
diſcernment, and obſervation, be 
allowed to have been juſtly aſcribed 
to it by David. 

Within ſuch limits, the writer 
- wiſhes theſe . Practical Remarks” to 
be regarded,—not as intended to 
prohibit altogether the 2% of wine 
or ſpirits, but merely to diſcourage 
the very pernicious, and even fatal 


abuſe 
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abuſe of them; to prevent habits 
of intemperance from being formed, 
where, at preſent, they are not even 
ſuſpected; to deter young perſons, 
in particular, from the too early, or 
habitual application of ſuch power- 
ful ſtimulants, as can by no means 
be eſteemed neceſſary for them, 
whilſt in health; and to make hat 
the ſupport and refuge of old age, 
which, becauſe its beneficial pro- 
perties have not been anticipated 
by a premature recourſe to it, may 


then be advantageouſly reſorted to. 
The © CEconomy of Health” un- 


der theſe circumſtances, is what the 


writer 
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writer aims at promoting; to en- 
able the uninformed in medical 
knowledge, to underſtand in ſome 
degree, upon what principles life is 
ſuſtained, and how. it may probably 
be prolonged, with eaſe and com- 
fort to ourſelves, and benefit to our 
poſterity; to obſerve alſo, in the 
management of young children, 
how many painful diſcaſes may be 
precluded by the adoption of a na- 
tural and ſimple regimen; and how 
health may be preſerved, inſtead of 
being haſtily expended, as is too 
frequently the caſe, by improper 
indulgencies, at the hands of, even, 

the 
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the fondeſt parents, and the beſt- 
intentioned friends. 
I0o anſwer ſome of theſe pur- 
poſes, is this ſmall publication of- 
fered to the attention of © parents | 
and guardians,” it having been ori- : 
ginally drawn up at the requeſt of 
certain friends of the author, with 
a reference to this deſign alone: 
though from the nature of the ſub- 
Jeb, it has been extended ſomewhat | 
further, ſo as to comprehend va- 
rious remarks on the effects of 
Spirituous Liquors, and Wane, in ; 
general. Lg 
It cannot indeed be A 
that, 
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that, in this age of ſcientific enquiry, 
much new matter can be produced 
on a ſubject, which, at all times, 
and in all civilized countries, has 

been held worthy of conſiderable 
attention; a cautious regard to the 
baneful effects of ſtrong fermented 
Liquors having ever been eſteemed 
eſſential to health, as well as mo- 

vals: - 
It will now be neceſſary, only to 
premiſe, that, though publications 
are not wanted, wherein theſe effects 
are fully conſidered, and juſtly de- 
ſcribed, yet, as many of the moſt 
valuable obſervations on this ſub- 
ject 
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ject conſtitute parts of voluminous 
Syſtems, and of Treatiſes princi- 
pally intended for medical readers, 
they, of courſe, do not often fall 
into the hands of thoſe perſons 
who are peculiarly intereſted in the 
knowledge of them; the writer has, 
therefore; availed himſelf of the uſe 
of many of theſe remarks, and he 
truſts that their utility, and impor- 
tance, will render the inſertion of 
them into this little Work, not un- 
acceptable to the public; to whoſe 
candour it is now, with due de- 


ference, ſubmitted, 
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OE of the ſtrongeſt and moſt pre- 
valent propenſities into which, 
in early days eſpecially, we are too 
apt to be ſeduced beyond the bounds 
of temperance and of ſecure indul- 
gence, is a fondneſs for fermented li- 
quors in general, and in particular for 
wine. The inducements to partake of 
this at all are various, and, for the 
moſt part, probably accidental. Among 
young perſons particularly, the chief 
ſeem to be- thoughtleſſneſs, —a fear of 
ſingularity, —the example of others. — 
a ſuppoſed manlineſs in the practice. — 
' or the like; till, by degrees, habit 
4 R B creates 
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creates a reliſh; and, being accuſtomed 
to ſeek for arguments in its defence, 
we learn to ſuppoſe that to be neceſſary 


for us, which, in reality, has only been 
been made familiar to us. 

The ill conſequences which 0 
from exceſs in this reſpect, are, indeed, 
very numerous; but it is not the in- 
tention of theſe pages to purſue and to 
deſcribe them throughout their whole 
extent, as they reſpect the mind, the 
body, or the fortunes, frequently, of 
thoſe who are greatly devoted to ſuch 
practices. 

The laſt of theſe particulars comes 
not at all within the object of our pre- 
ſent conſideration; nor am I ſo vain as, 
after the unavailing remarks that have 
been occaſionally made by men of emi- 


nence in the medical profeſſion, -to be 


over confident in ſuppoſing, that a re- 


ference to the two former will be very 


extenſively beneficial. Some perſons 


”" 


do not even wiſh to be undeceived in 


their 
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their old opinions; others are not to 
be untaught their habits by arguments 
ſhort of their own ſufferings, and even 
theſe.ſometimes will not avail. Perhaps, 

however, ſome few may be benefited 
by the hints which are here propoſed 
to them ; ſome poſlibly even of maturer 
years may not diſdain to be inſtructed: 
but whatever may be the caſe with 
theſe, let thoſe who are unaccuſtomed 
to ſtrong liquors, or at leaſt who are 
not in the habit of taking them to exceſs, 
have a chance afforded them for pre- 
ſerving, unimpaired, their native viva- 
city and their healthy conſtitutions : 
let the cauſe of young perſons, and 
even of infants, here be pleaded, and 
ſome regard be ſhewn to them, whatever 
their elders and ſuperiors may deter- 
mine for themſelves. 

It will be proper, however, before 
any attempt 1s made to enumerate and 
to deſcribe the general effects of- vinous 
- ſpirits upon the human frame, and to 
8 SV prove 
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prove that the ſame ſubſtance may be 


found uſeful in ſome caſes, and perni- 


cious in others, to enquire into the 


_ conſtituent parts of theſe liquors; and 


though it may perhaps appear extra- 
ordinary that ſome vegetables highly 
nutritious and wholeſome in one ſtate, 
ſhould, by a fimple proceſs, become 
deleterious in another, yet this is pre- 
ciſely the caſe with the juice. of the 
grape, the ſubſtance from which wine 
is made, and from which alſo, by a 


further proceſs, ſpirit is obtained. The 


ſame remark holds good too with reſpect 
to wheat, from which the greateſt quan- 
tity of ſpirit is prepared, though uſually 


called“ malt ſpirit.” In theſe inſtances, 


therefore, it is literally true, that food 
is converted into poiſon, when impro- 
perly applied. 2 
Wine, whether foreign or domeſtic, is 
compoſed of ſugar, mucilage, water and 
ſpirit. The latter is produced by tbe 
vinous fermentation, and in order to 


obtain 
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obtain it in a pure or concentrated ſtate, 
iĩt is ſeparated or extracted from the other 
parts by diſtillation; an art ſaid to have 
been invented by the Arabians, and ex- 
hibiting a ſtriking proof of their know- 
ledge of chemiſtry, upon which the whole 
proceſs of making wine, and of diſtilling 
ſpirit, is founded. If theſe ſubſtances 
could, in a ſhort time, be as intimately 
combined by art, as they are naturally 
in wines, and if afterwards proper aro- 
matics were added of different flavours 
to aſſiſt them, there is no doubt but we 
could perfectly imitate every kind of 
wine. This indeed is always effected 
in ſome degree, by the makers of ſweet 
wines; particularly by Beaufoy and Co. 
London, &c. &c. who are well known 
for making Engliſh wines reſembling in 
their flavours ſome of the choiceſt fo- 
reign kinds, under the names of Car- 
cavella, Lifbon, Frontiniac, &c. &c. 
The greateſt obſtacle to complete per- 
fection in ſuch compoſitions, ſeems to 


B3 be 
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be the length of time that wines require 
to bring them to a proper ſtate of ma- 
turity, and which in ſugar wines ought 
probably to be much further extended 
than it is in ordinary practice. 

Any fermented liquor which by di- 
a ſtillation yields an inflammable ſpirit 
miſcible with water, may be called wine, 
whatever vegetable matter it is produced 
from; as ale or beer, for example, 
(which contains a ſpirit anſwerable to 
this definition) may be called wine from 
corn. Thoſe indeed that are the pro- 
duce of the grape, have a particular 
claim to that name, as being the moſt 
ancient and univerſal. A great part 
indeed of their preparation is a natural 
proceſs; by obſerving therefore the 
agents Nature employs, and the circum- 
ſtances under which ſhe acts, we are 
enabled to imitate her operations. 

The grapes of our Northern climates 
containing leſs ſaccharine matter than 
thoſe of the Southern hemiſphere, is 

| one 
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one reaſon why we cannot make wine. 
of Engliſh grapes; but this inconveni- 
ence may, in ſome degree, be obviated 
by mixing ſugar with the juice of ſuch 
grapes previous to fermentation, for 
alkohol or ſpirit cannot be obtained 
from grapes, barley, or any other vegetables, 
previous to fermentation—they only con- 
tain the materials from which it is 
formed. Dr. Arbuthnot informs us 
that the fertility of the ſoil in the pro- 
duction of grain, and its not being pro- 
per for vines, put the Egyptians upon 
drinking ale, of which they were the 
inventors, | | 

We are informed by the Scriptures 
that Noah was the firſt perſon who 
planted the vine; and we are told alſo 
that he intoxicated himſelf with the 
Juice of it.“ 

Much indeed may be collected from 
the ſacred writings on the uſe and abuſe 
of wine and of ſtrong liquors, which 

| may 

Gen. c. ix. v. 20. 
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may be regarded not merely as ſcriptural 
authority in this caſe, but as the opinion 
of the earlieſt writers of antiquity, and 
ſometimes of the moſt judicious and 
obſerving: thus ſays Solomon—**t Who 
hath woe? who hath contentions ? who hath 
wounds? they that tarry long at the uine, * 
Kc. Again, ** Look not upon the wine when 
it is red; when it giveth its colour to the cup : 
at the laſt it biteth like a ſerpent and ſlingeth 
like an adder.” On the other hand, ſays 
he, Give ſtrong drink unto him that is ready 
to periſh; and wine to thoſe that be of a heavy 
heart.” + St. Paul, it is true, recommends 
wine, but it is ** for the flomach's ſake,” 
and for our often infirmities,“ as.a medi- 
cine, therefore, that he adviſes it. F 

Firſt then with regard to the uſes of 
wine, and its good effects on the human 
body in certain ſtates of indiſpoſition, 
eſpecially, where the perſons have not 
been in the habit of daily uſing it: to 
ſuch it proves particularly beneficial 
Wy when 


* Pr, xxiii, + Pr. xxxi. II Tim. v. 
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when taken in moderate quantity, as its 
tendency is to increaſe the circulation 
of the fluids, and to ſtimulate all the func- 
tions of the mind 'and body. But it 
mult not be forgotten, that in propor- 
tion as this ſtimulus is applied and the 
conſequent exertion is produced, in the 
ſame or greater proportion, debility or 
weakneſs. will be afterwards induced, 
unleſs prevented by timely and judici- 
ous management. And this was pro- 
bably the principal reaſon that wine, 
when firſt introduced medicinally as a 
cordial into this kingdom, was fold on- 
ly by the apothecaries, which we are 
well aſſured it was about the year 1300. 
It is probable that Hippocrates was the 
firſt who recommended the uſe of wine 
in the practice of medicine; and it was 
the cuſtom of the ancients to daſh or 
mix their ſtrongeſt wines with water. 
We are alſo well informed that the 
Greeks uſed to add perfumed oils to 
their wines, which, though at firſt ap- 


plied 
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plied for medical purpoſes, they after- 
wards continued to make uſe of as a 

luxury. ; 
| Boerhaave ſays a vile practice for- 
merly prevailed in Germany which has 
ſince been ſeverely and juſtly puniſhed. 
i. e. of adding lead to rough or acid 
white wines, which gave them a very 
grateful luſcious flavour, but ſubjected 
the drinkers to an incurable palſy.”* 
We are alſo informed that ſome 
years ago this practice was carried on to 
ſuch an extent in Paris, that the exciſe 
office could not account for the prodi- 
gious increaſe of vinegar which was en- 
tered at the city gates. But its uſe was 
at length diſcovered to be the avoiding 
of the high duties impoſed on wines 
upon their entrance into Paris; and 
ſugar of lead joined to ſome abſorbent 
earths were employed to change theſe 
vinegars into ſweet wines, which coſt 
the lives of many thouſand ſubjects. 
. This 


* Boerhaave's Chemistry, 4to edition, p. 199. 
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This ſecret of the utmoſt importance to 
health and life, was confeſſed by a rich 
old wine merchant on his death-bed, to 
relieve in ſome degree his wounded 
conſcience.” * 

I have been credibly informed by an 
experienced chemiſt that common ſalt 
mixed with different liquors during the 
vinous fermentation has been found ef- 
fectually to prevent the acetous fermen- 
tation taking place, —perhaps it would be 

a good and ſafe practice for the makers 
of ſweet wines, or cyder merchants, to 
mix a ſmall quantity of ſea ſalt, as one 
ounce to three gallons, with their liquor, 
ſo ſoon as it indicates any tendency to 
become acid. It would certainly pre- 
vent it from getting worſe, and pre- 
clude the neceſſity of having recourſe 
to other noxious ingredients (if any 
ſuch be made uſe of) to effect this pur- 
poſe. In confirmation of this property 
in falt, a modern writer aſſerts that in 

the 
Willich, on Diet, &c. p. 359. | | 
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the iſland of St. Chriſtopher, the diſ- 
tillers of rum mix ſea water with the fer- 


menting liquor previous to diſtillation, 


and conſider it as a real, and great im- 
provement;—the intention here ſeems 
to be, to keep the vinous fermentation 
within proper bounds, and of courſe 
by ſuch means to obtain more ſpirit in 
the diſtillation.* 

Many of the ancient, and ſome of the 
modern phyſ cians have imagined that 
wine communicated permament ſtrength 
and laſting vigour to the body; and 
having adminiſtered it to patients en- 
feebled by diſeaſe, exhauſted by weak- 


neſs, and worn out by pain, when by 


this means their recoveries have been 
effected, the preſcribers have felt con- 
firmed in the principles on'which they 
adminiſtered their favorite vinous re- 
medy. Indeed many years elapſed 
before its true mode of producing 
theſe deſirable purpoſes was eſtabliſhed; 

which 


* Edwards's History of the West Indies. 
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- MH which is now generally allowed to be 
= by imparting action, but not ſtrength, 
„ enxcepting indeed for the moment. 
- I would be carrying the reader too 
S far to enter very diffuſively into all the 
1 medicinal qualities of wine and ſpirits, 
8 together with the various complaints in 
1 which their limited uſe is attended with 
the moſt beneficial effects. One cir- 
C cumſtance, however, reſpecting their 
t properties it will be neceſſary to im- 
> preſs upon the minds of my readers; 
d 3 viz. that in all that claſs of diſeaſes 


which are called inflammatory, or which 
depend upon the increaſed action of the 


7 FF fanguiferous ſyſtem, the adminiſtering 
n F fuch liquids is nothing leſs than adding 
— fuel to the fire. Yet groſs and too 
Y - IF often fatal effects are daily produced by 
” perſons uninformed, or rather miſ in- 
d WF formed, of their true properties; which 
5 are (as was before obſerved) to increaſe 


the action of the heart and arteries, 
producing their effects firſt locally on 
| 5 0 „„ 
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the ſtomach, and afterwards on the 
conſtitution in general. I mention 
theſe circumſtances in order to point 
out the danger of indiſcriminately com- 
plying with the frequent applications, 
and even urgent intreaties that are made 
by poor perſons of the labouring claſs to 
their humane and more opulent neigh- 
bours, when firſt affected with inflammatory 
diſorders, to which perſons employed 
in agriculture are peculiarly liable; and 
who would with difficulty be perſuaded 
that water, would be more proper for 
them under ſuch affections than vinous 
medicines. Thus alſo women, ſoon af- 
ter their delivery, often fuffer materially 
n theſe reſpects through the officious, 
though doubtleſs well meant, inter- 

ference of their ignorant attendants. 
Wine, when taken on an empty ſto- 
mach, will ſooner produce intoxication 
than when it is drank after eating; par- 
ticularly in thoſe perſons who are not 
habituated to the uſe of it: a full meal 
too, 
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too, after long faſtinF,” will be produc- 
tive of great excitement of the ſyſtem, 
ſhewing itſelf in feveriſh heats or fluſh- 
ings, particularly if ſpice, as in ſoups, 
and a few glaſſes of wine be taken at the 
commencement: —a practice which in 
large dinner parties is very prevailing. 
The advice of Horace* may here with 
great propriety be recommended, viz. 
to commit nothing to the empty veſſels 
but what is mild and lenient in its na- 


ture. 


When I remark the intoxication ſo 
quickly preduced by wine or ſpirits 
taken on an empty ſtomach, it mult be 


remembered that I am ſpeaking of their 


effects upon perſons who are not habi- 
tuated to take them under this circum- 
ſtance; otherwiſe, I am well aware that 
an argument may be advanced which 
apparently makes againſt this effect in 
the examples of many morning dram- 

C2 drinkers, 


| » wc Vacois committere venie 
Nil nisi lene decet.— 
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drinkers, who are from habit obliged to 
have recourſe to ſuch cordials, to pre- 
vent thoſe pains and flatulencies which 
are the inevitable attendants on impair- 
ed digeſtive organs; to whom, however, 
though taken as a preſent antidote, they 

ultimately prove a bane: but this I 
ſhall endeavour to explain more at large 
when their abuſe is conſidered. 

Again, wine is frequently given with 
the molt ſerviceable effects to perſons 
labouring under flight temporary in- 
diſpoſitions. Examples of this parti- 
cularly occur in thoſe who are ſuddenly 
exhaufted by fatigue, producing great 
languor, faintneſs, or exceſſive perſpi- 
ration, and in thoſe whoſe ſtrength has 
been conſiderably diminiſhed by fever, 
or profuſe evacuations of any kind : 
but, even in theſe caſes, it ſhould be 
given with great caution, ſo as not to 
induce intoxication; for ſhould this take 
place, ſome part of the ſyſtem muſt act 
more feebly from the unneceſſary ex- 

penditure 
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penditure of vital power. It is neceſſary 
that this circumſtance {ſhould be parti- 
cularly attended to in low fever, and in 
many other diſeaſes accompanied with 
great weakneſs of the ſyſtem. 

Here then are inſtances apparently 
in ſupport of the ſtrengthening power 
of wine; but to ſuppoſe this to be really 
the caſe, will be found to have been 
reaſoning upon falſe principles; the 
vinous ſpirit having in theſe inltances 
only produced action (not ſtrength), and, 
by its ſtimulant power on ſtomachs per- 
haps little accuſtomed to its uſe habitu- 
ally, having enabled them to retain, for 
the nutriment of the body, ſuch a por- 


tion of food, as their depreſſed or ex- 


hauſted powers were not, otherwiſe, 
ſufficient to bear. 

The French in ſome of their late 
deſtructive battles ſeem (if we may 
credit report) to have been well ac- 
quainted with the ſtimulant powers of 
wine and ſpirits, in producing tem- 
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porary action; and in order to increaſe 
this effect, are ſaid to have ſecretly 
mixed a {mall portion of opium with the 
brandy diſtributed to their ſoldiers pre- 
vious to ſuch engagements; but let it 
not be forgotten that the ſtrength and 
valour of our own countrymen, fed 

with animal food and their uſual be- 
verage,* have enabled them, in all their 
naval actions, to atchieve far greater 
victories, and with leſs injury to their 
conſtitutions, than could be effected by 
the forced and therefore only temporary 
exertions of their Gallic opponents. 
With regard to opium, I will venture 
to remark that it muſt doubtleſs appear 
extra- 


I have been credibly informed, that the use of Po TER 
on board our fleets has been lately recommended and intro- 
duced by the ingenious Dr. Trotter, Physician General to 
the fleet, instead of the fiery spirit whereof the greg is com- 
posed, which forms the daily beverage of our sailors; and 

there can be no doubt but its effects will be ſound highly 
conducive to health. 

One reason, most probably, why sailors do not suffer 
more from the daily use of sfirit, may be the small quantity 
which is regularly served to them, and the laborious exer- 
tions they undergo in the course of their naval occupations. 
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extraordinary that any difference of 
opinion ſhould exiſt with perſons of the 
medical profeſſion, reſpecting the effect 
of this drug, particularly when it is 


conſidered how long it has been em- 


ployed in the practice of medicine; but 
ſome there are who ſtill rank it as a 
ſedative, others conſider it as truly ſti- 
mulant, and many who eſteem it as both 
ſtimulant and ſedutive. This difference 
in opinion appears. to have its riſe 
from the difference in effect, which va- 
riouſly takes place accordingly as it is 
adminiſtered; as a ſtimulant, it ſtands 
higher in the ſcale than wine, though 
it produces nearly the fame operation; 
in a large doſe its effect is firſt to be 
ſtimulant; which is proved by its ex- 
hauſting or wearing out the living prin- 
ciple (as other ſtimulants do), though 
at firſt indeed imperceptibly, except by 
the pulſe; ſecondarily, it proves ſeda- 
tive; which is ſhewn by its procuring 

eaſe, or producing ſleep. 
Wine 
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Wine quickens the pulſe, raiſes the 
ſpirits, and gives more than common 
animation for the time; but no ſooner 
has the intoxicating delirium ceaſed 
than the patient becomes weak, ener- 
vated, and depreſſed in mind and bo- 
dy: here we diſtinctly ſee both the ſti- 
mulant and ſedative powers of wine; 
and the fame exactly holds good with 
regard to opium. 

In the typhus or low fever, I believe 
the cordial and exhilarating power of 
wine ſtands unrivalled, if taken as a 
medicine; but the effects of this valua- 
ble liquor are very different under dif- 
ferent circumſtances. The ſick cham- 
ber of the opulent invalid, who has 
for the greatelt part of his life been ac- 
cuſtomed to his bottle, or more, every 
day, will not furniſh us with ſo many 
examples of recovery, effected by this 
mode of treatment, as the fever ward 
of a public hoſpital, the parochial work- 
houſe, or the humble abode of the in- 

digent 
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digent labourer: in the latter ſituations, 
if accompanied by cleanlineſs, and other 
neceſſary particulars, as air and regi- 
men, it actually produces a recovery 
in ſome inſtances, and aſſuredly pro- 
motes it in all. | 

Wine diluted with water may be ad- 
vantageouſly given to children who la- 
bour under weakly conſtitutions, par- 
ticularly where there is a diſpoſition to 
RICKETS, Or where that diſeaſe has taken 


place. The fame advice will be found 
Proper in all the varieties of scx OPHU=- 


LOUS AFFECTION; the mixing it with 
water renders it leſs hurtful to the de- 
licate ſtomachs of children, and equally 
efficacious as a medicine. It is ſome- 
times given to very young children 
under an idea of preventing or deſtroy- 
ing worms; and though there are in- 
ſtances where it has been ſerviceable 


in ſuch caſes, when judiciouſly admi- 


niſtered, yet it often proves (without 
due precaution) a moſt pernicious prac- 
| tice 
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tice, and, as ſuch, cannot be ſufficiently 
diſcouraged. But this will be more 


properly noticed when we come to 
conſider the abufe of wine. 

Having thus very briefly ſlated ſome 

of the good effects ariſing from the ſti- 

mulating powers of wine in caſes which 

require the uſe of it, I {hall now en- 

deavour to point out ſome of the moſt 

evident, and dangerous conſequences 

reſulting from its abuſe. In attempting 

to do which, I am not ignorant of the 

many examples that may be adduced 

of perſons who have enjoyed a long 

life, together with high ſpirits, though 

the daily habit of taking ſtrong liquors 

has been indulged in: - of others alſo, 

who, enflaved by cuſtom, or duped by 

faſhion, inſiſt not only on the neceſſty, 

but the advantages alſo, reſulting from 

ſuch a practice, with regard to their 

pecultar conſtitutions ; and who conſider as 

| dangerous, and dread with horror, any 

| change 
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change from a ſtimulating, to a diluting 
beverage, at their daily meals. 

Some excuſe may be made for argu- 
ments generally . brought forward in 
ſupport of a practice that affords com- 
fort and ſatisfaction to many, who have 
been in the habit of purſuing it for a 
long ſeries of years, without apparent 
injury to their conſlitutions ; for ſuch, 
indeed, an apology may be admitted, 
from their total ignorance, or their miſ- 
taken ideas of the means by which the 
human frame is nouriſhed ; and (parti- 
cularly in early years) of the method 
by which its growth is forwarded ; of 
the pernicious effects alſo, which are ca- 
pable of being produced on the digeſ- 
tive organs of perſons in health, by the 
daily and free uſe of wine and ſpirits, 
The conſequences attendant on a ſto- 
mach overcharged by taking at one 
meal a larger quantity of ſolid food 
than can be digeſted, are ſo evident, 
that they cannot be miſtaken ; but this 
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is by no means the caſe with reſpect 
to vinous liquors. The former would 
alarm a perſon by the ſickneſs or vo- 
miting which it would occaſion ; whilſt 
the latter, by giving falſe ſpirits to the 
ſluggiſh faculties, would bring on ſuch 
a degree of pleaſurable ſenſation, as 
inſidiouſly to induce a frequent repeti- 
tion of the ſtimulating liquor. 

Perhaps if we were attentively to 
obſerve theſe apparently healthy perſons 
during the whole progreſs of the twenty- 
four hours, we {hould find them more 
or leis affected by many deviations from 
ſound health, evidently aſcribable to 
this cauſe, though various in its effects: 
but as there is unqueſtionably a diffe- 
rence in the-original conſtitutions of 
many perſons, ſome may be more or 
leſs affected by the injurious qualities 
of ſtrong fermented liquors. In addi- 
tion to which, Dr. Beddoes has re- 
marked, that there may be in ſome 
conſtitutions a power to reſiſt, for a 


great 
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great length of time, (though not ul- 
timately), the effects of theſe powerful 
ſtimuli. | 

Many have imagined that the injuries 
to which the body is liable from drink- 
ing wine, proceed from a difference in 
the quality of the liquor; and_though 
they conceive that good wine may be 
taken with impunity, yet they think 
very differently of what is called bad. 
Now, though I cannot take upon me to 
ſpeak poſitively as to what conſtitutes 
the difference, or of what particular 
ingredients the latter wines are com- 
poſed, yet I can with certainty athrm, 
that the worſt conſequences, with re- 
ſpect to diſeaſe, frequently take place 
where the beſt wines have been drank, 
eſpecially if the daily habit of drink- 
ing them has bordered on exceſs; and 
to this the very goodneſs, age, or other 
ſuppoſed excellencies of the wine, 
will generally act as an inducement ; 
for the better the wine, the greater, it 
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is probable, will be the quantity con- 
ſumed. | 
Theſe ſentiments are expreſſed alſo 
inan old poem written at the beginning 
of the preſent century, viz. 


% Good wine will kill as well as bad, 
When drank beyond our. nature's bounds ; 
Then wine gives life a mortal ſtab, 
And leaves her weltering in her wounds.“ “ 


The only difference in the ſtrength, 
and conſequently in the bad effects of 
foreign wines, ariſes, principally, from 
the quantity of ardent ſpirit or brandy 
mixed with them, in addition to what 
they naturally contain; for ſome portion 
muſt always be added, and to white 
wines in particular, to prevent ſuch 
fermentations as would neceſſarily be 
occaſioned by their ſea conveyances to 
England. Claret, perhaps, has leſs the 
diſpoſition to ferment than port, or 
ſome other wines; and, on this ac- 
count, it may poſſibly require a ſmaller 


portion 
* Floyer, -on Cold Bathing, p. 420. 


FF 
portion of ſpirit to be added to it (in- 
dependent of the original quantity it 


poſſeſſes) previous to its being tranſ- 


mitted into this country; hence it has 


always been eſteemed leſs potent, and 
therefore generally called a light wine: 


a title given alſo to ſome other French 
wines. | . 

It is a ſingular circumſtance, that Ma- 
deira wine ſhould afford no tartar as other 


wines do, and muſt therefore conſe- 


quently contain a quantity of fixed al- 
kali, in an uncombined ſtate : on this 


account moſt probably it is, that inva- 


lids, or gouty perſons, with depraved 
appetites, and weak ſtomachs diſpoſed. 
to acidity, find it to agree with them 
better than other wines. It is poſſible 
therefore that ſherry, and ſome other 


of the foreign white wines, may be . 
found equally uſeful in ſuch caſes, by 


the addition of a ſmall quantity of falt 
of tartar. As this wine contains alſo a 
large portion of ſpirit, it is flower of 
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fermentation, and therefore does not be- 

come fine ſo ſoon as other wines; but 

when once ths is completed, it is more 

laſting; on which account Madeira is 

not conſidered in perfection, till it has 
been well agitated on ſhip-board, and 

experienced a warmer climate, to aſſiſt 

in accompliſhing this effect. 

It may not be i improper, before ſtat- 
ing the various injuries which the di- 
geſtive organs, and the different func- 
tions, dependent upon them, are liable 
to, from the abuſe of ſtrong liquors, to 
give the uninſfructed reader a ſhort ac- 
count of the proceſs of digeſtion; which 
is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the preparing of the 

neceſſary fluids from the aliment re- 
ceived, for the nutrition and growth of 
the body in youth, and for its ſupport 
and .continuance, in more advanced 
years. | 

Digeſtion, to ſpeak generally, may be 
faid to take its commencement in the 
mouth; from whence the food, after 

having 
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having been properly maſticated by the 
teeth, and mixed with the ſaliva, is 
carried into the ſtomach: it is there 
ated upon by a liquor called the gaſtric 
juice; and having remained here about 
two or three hours, it becomes coagu- 
lated, or converted into a pulpy ſub- 
ſtance, in which ſtate it paſſes out of 
the ſtomach into the duodenum, or that 
part of the inteſtinal canal attached to, 
or rather in continuation from the ſto- 


mach; there it acts upon the liver aud 


the gall bladder, and, by a certain law 
of the animal economy, occaſions a 
ſupply of bile, together with the ſecre- 
tion of a fluid (reſembling the ſaliva) 
from a large gland called the pancreas 
or ſweetbread. 'The-aliment now, aſſiſt- 
ed by what is called the periſtaltic mo- 


tion of the inteſtines, proceeds ſlowly 


along. this canal, viz. the inteſtinal, 
which is ſix times the length of the 


whole body, and forms many circum- 


volutions in the cavity of the abdomen 
D 3 during 
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during which proceſs the abſorbents take 
up chyle to be converted into blood, 
and into other ſecretions for the pur- 
poſes before mentioned. 

It may here be remarked that the inner 
coat of the inteſtines, being more capa- 
cious than the external one, occaſions a 
multitude of plaits or foldings, at regular 


diſtances from each other, which become 


leſs and leſs, at farther intervals, as they 
deſcend. All this is contrived for the 
wiſeſt purpoſe ; for if the inner ſurface 
were ſmooth, and deſtitute of theſe plaits 
to interrupt the progreſs of the aliment, 
it would paſs with greater rapidity to its 
termination; ſo that ſufhcient time 
would be wanting for the neceſſary ab- 
ſorption which ſupplies the waſte. Thus 
a conſtant ſtock of nutriment being con- 
verted into ſolid or other fluid ſecretions, 
as occaſion and neceſſity require, conſti- 

tutes the eſſentials of life and health. 
It muſt be remembered that the ſto- 
mach always retains its own proper form 
within 


„ 

within the living body, and is always 
full, whether it contains an ounce, a 
quart, or any other quantity of ſolid or 
fluid material, being always adapted to 
its contents, and being alſo capable of 
much greater contraction and dilatation 
than any other cavity of the body. 

From experiments made by Dr. For- 
dyce, it appeared, that the coagulating 
power of the gaſtric juice was very great; 
and this property in the coats even of 
the dead ſtomachs of animals, ſeems to 
have been known for a great number 
of years, ſince an infuſion of the dried 
ſtomach of a calf has been employed 
in all ages to coagulate milk in forming 
cheeſe. 

Dr. Fordyce found that ke or ſeven 
grains of the inner coat of the ſtomach, 
infuſed in water, gave a liquor that co- 
agulated upwards of two quarts of milk. 

Many have ſuppoſed that an infant's 
bringing up of curdled milk, was a ſure 
ſign of ſome undue acidity in the ſto- 


mach, 
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61 
mach, not being aware that the coagu- 
lation of this fluid was a natural, not a 
morbid proceſs; though the vomiting 
indeed may be a morbid ſymptom, 
occaſioned by improper food, as bread 
and water, gruel, &c. &c. but- this 
does not hold good with reſpect to the 
ſtomachs of adults: here acid is certainly 
generated from very obvious cauſes, 
viz. deficient or exhauſted power of 
the digeſtive organs; in which caſes it 
is evident that this power is not ſuffi- 


cient to prevent the diſpoſition of ve- 


getable ſubſtances to go through the 
different fermentations that they would 
do in the ſame heat out of the body; in 
conſequence of which, eructations of 
wind generally accompany this unna- 


tural proceſs: for it muſt be obſerved 


that vapour or gas in the ſtomach, or in- 
deed in any part of the inteſtinal canal, 
is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, a morbid affection, 
though perhaps only a momentary one; 
and it may be admitted as an axiom, 
that 
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that two ſuch proceſſes cannot go on at 
the ſame time, as digeſtion and fermentation; 
for which reaſon, neither animal nor 
vegetable ſubſtances can. undergo their 
natural and fpontaneous changes, whillt 
digeltion is going on; a proceſs ſuperior ' 
in power to that of fermentation, _ 
The excrements of animals are ſup— 
poſed to be that part of their common 
food which is indigeſlible; and the 
power of digeſtion may, in ſome in- 
ſtances, be aſcertained by the appear- 
ance of them; for if the food which. 
has thus paſſed the body, appears not 
to be much altered, and of an unuſual 
colour and conſiſtence, we may con- 
_ clude that this power had little or no 
influence on it; and it 1s an undoubted 
fat, that food, which, for any of the 
reaſons before aſſigned, is not digeſted, 
cannot have produced any nouriſhment. 
Digeſtion then we find is very different 
from mere chemical ſolution; and the moſt 
extraordinary circumſtance attending it 
15, 
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is, that it converts both animal and ve- 
getable matter into the ſame ſubſtance 
or compound, which no chemical pro- 
ceſs can effect. | | 

It may be regarded as an eſtabliſhed 
law of the animal ceconomy, that nou- 
riſhment is produced in the beſt man- 


ner by food taken in a ſolid form (ex- 


cept by infants), provided the flomach 
be in perfect health, and its functions 
uninjured by diſeaſe. A principal ad- 
vantage of this law ſeems to be, that 


our food is firſt chewed in the mouth, 


and mixed with the ſaliva; and next, 
that it is longer retained in the ſtomach, 
and conſequently is much better aſſi- 
milated or digeſted. k 

Upon this principally depends the 


growth or reſtoration of the human 


frame; for nutritious ſubſtances can 
only paſs into our bodies, and become 

| | truly 
» Further remarks and experiments on digestion may be 
found in Hunter on the Animal CEconomy, 4to. Johnson 


Fordyce on Digestion, 8vo. Ditto—Spallanzali's Disserta- 
tions on Ditto, 2 vols. 8vo, Ditto. 
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truly uſeful to us for ſuch purpoſes, 
after they have been, by the power of 
the ſtomach, rendered homogeneous, 
or ſimilar to our ſubſtance. Whatever 
therefore interrupts, or deranges this 
proceſs, muſt be injurious to health, and 
ultimately to life itſelf. 

- Injuries are capable of being ſuſ- 
tained by the digeſtive organs of young 
children, at a much earlier period than 
many parents uſually imagine, whoſe 
improper management of them fre- 


quently proceeds much more from ig- 


norance, than from direct imprudence; 
as when ſuch ſubſtances are given to 
new born infants as their ſtomachs are 
utterly incapable of digeſting, and who 
are therefore, on this account, conti- 


nually requiring the aid of medicine. 


For this reaſon indeed the lives of many 
children may be ſaid to conſiſt in a 
perpetual ſtruggle between remedy and 
diſeaſe, the one often proving as de- 
ſtructive to ſound health as the other. 


Great 
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Great pains have been taken by many 
medical writers to prevent theſe early 


injuries, to which moſt infants are li- 
able; but from their writings not being 


generally conſidered, and perhaps too, 


from an averſion in many parents to 
deviate from long eſtabliſhed cuſtoms 


and opinions, little progreſs has been 
made, and few improvements have been 


adopted, in this important department ; 
and it is a lamentable truth, that the 
difficulty of conquering other preju- 


dices, on the ſame ſubject, is much 
greater than can eaſily be imagined by 


perſons,, who have not actually, and 


profeſſionally, had occaſion to attempt 


the experiment. | 
When it is conſidered, therefore, 


how very important the office of digeſtion 


is to the healthineſs of the body, one 
would imagine little reſolution would 
be wanting, to enable us to reſiſt the 


temptation of taking ſuch ſubſtances 


into the ſtomach, as may very materially 
. tend 
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tend to interrupt this proceſs. Wine 
and ſpirits have a peculiar tendency to 
do this, if taken to excels; firſt by too 
quickly ſtimulating the coats of the ſto- 
mach, and thereby deſtroying the qua- 
lity, as well as defeating the power of the 
galtric fluid; ſecondly by a contiguous 
ſympathy, or affection of the adjacent 
parts, acting upon the liver, and by this 
means promoting the abſorption of the 
bile, before it is poured into the inteſ- 
tines, or in great meaſure preventing its 
ſecretion. Of both theſe effects we have 
many proots in the jaundiced counte- 
nances of thoſe who have been, or ſtill 
continue to be, hard drinkers; as well as 
in the great coſtiveneſs to which they 
are liable, and which they are continu- 
ally endeavouring to remedy by cathar- 
tics, ſuch as Scotch Pills, Daffy's Elixir, 
Analeptic Pills, and various other noſ- 
trums; whilſt the principal cauſe, re- 
maining unſuſpected, is conſequently 
diſregarded. —One very important uſe - 
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of the bile, is to ſtimulate the inteſtines, 


and thus naturally to perform the office 
of a purgative ; but if this ſecretion be 
prevented, by the ſtimulants before 
mentioned having been taken to excels, 
the inteſtines then being deprived of 
their intended and proper ſtimulus, 


become torpid, and of courſe coſtiveneſs 


enſues. This torpor alſo being diffuſed 
by ſympathy through every part of 
the ſyſtem, languor, relaxation, and 
laſſitude prevail. 
Long faſting likewiſe weakens the di- 
geſtive powers; and if the appetite 
continues, a large quantity -of food be- 
ing taken at a late dinner, together with 


much fermented- liquor, the digeſtive 


faculties of the ſtomach by this means 
become very ſoon exhauſted: In this 
caſe there muſt of courſe exiſt leſs bile, 
to aſſiſt the proceſs of digeſtion, though 
more be wanted; ſo that the patient find- 
ing the feeble powers of the ſtomach 


- inſufficient, has, in general, recourſe to 


further 
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further ſtimulants, as wine or ſpirits; 
thus increaſing the diſeaſe, by the 
remedy he has recourſe to, for remov- 
ing it. | MTU 
Grief and anxiety of mind often 


weaken the powers of the ſtomach, 


and ultimately thoſe of the liver, 
and thereby leſſen the ſecretion of bile. 
A ſedentary liſe will, in ſome conſtitu- 
tions, alſo, produce this effect. 

Dr. Saunders* aſſerts, that in many 
caſes, the abuſe of vinous ſpirit diſpoſes 
to jaundice evidently of the moſt unfa- 
vourable kind, becauſe generally ac- 
companied with diſeaſed ſtructure of 
the liver; and that the ſtomachs of per- 


ſons who have died under the habit of 


drinking drams, have, on diſſection, ge- 


nerally been found in a flabby and in- 


elaſlic ſlate, capable of ſecreting only 
diſeaſed fluids. This loſs of tone in 


the ſtomach, is often accompanied by 


E 2 tremors, 


Saunders on Dissases of the Liver, 8vo. Robinsons. 
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tremors, heat, and a propenſity to palſy, 
loſs of memory, &c. 


He alſo remarks, that when dimi- 
niſhed ſecretion of bile is attended by 


_ indigeſtion, flatulent eructations, &c. 


the quantity of food taken at one meat 
ſhould be moderate, and that ** water 


| ſthould be the only liquid drank with 


ſuch meals, as more effectually promot- 
ing digeſtion, than fermented liquors of 
any kind.” | y 

Celſus's rule alſo may here very pro- 
perly be recommended, viz. * Never 
to eat much at one meal after long faſt- 
ing, or to faſt too long after eating.” 

Dr. Maclurg,* treating on ſpirits, 
bitters, Kc. ſays—** By the ſhort-lived 
force they occaſion, they have obtained 
the name of flrengtheners, and may in- 
deed anſwer a temporary purpoſe, but 
their habitual uſe will certainly prove 
pernicious. Unhappily (he obſerves) 
they are recurred to for preſent relief, 


by 


* Maciurg's Experiments on the Human Bile, 8vo. Cadel. 


Tay 


by thoſe who have moſt reaſon to'dread 
their debilitating effects: ſuch perſons 
would certainly do right in exchanginy, 
by cauticus degrees, all the varieties of 
ſpirituous liquors, for ſimple cold water.” 
Wines prepared with ripe fruits, as 
currants, raſpberries, &c. would be a 
pleaſant exchange for the more potent 
wines of Portugal, &c. though at firſt 
they commonly diſagree with perſons 
who have been long accuſtomed to take 
the foreign wines; their ſtomachs hav- 
ing been ſo habituated to the latter, 
that they cannot bear any thing of an 
oppoſite quality, without being affected 
with heartburn, flatulency, and cholic : 
a little time and proper management 
would ſubdue ſuch effects, and the ſtate 
of the ſtomach and its appendages, 
would be greatly benefited by the gra- 
dual exchange. 

It may not be.uſelefs to inform fuch 
perſons as are in the habit of taking theſe 
wines, or ſtrong perry, or cyder, that 

” mn 3 (if 


„ 

(it they are inclined to lower the ſtrength 
of the liquor by mixing water with it) if 
the water be firſt poured into the glaſs, 


and the wine immediately after,, moſt 
of the fixed air contained in ſuch wines, 
>, &C. will be abſorbed by the water, and 


the mixture will not have that flat or 
* mawkiſh taſte which it generally has, 


particularly if the wine be firſt poured 
into the empty glafs, when great part 
of the fixed air would neceſſarily eſcape. 

A very pleaſant liquor, reſembling 
claret in flavour, may be obtained by 
adding, in a fimilar way, about one 
part of water impregnated with fixed air, 
to two parts of port wine; and the 
compoſition would be fil] better if 
mixed in a decanter, into which the 
wine ſhould be firſt poured, in order to 
abſorb all the fixed air contained in the 


water. 


'To recur to 15 1 has been a 


reſpecting infancy, let us conſider the 
ſtate of an infant at its birth, when it 


a 


is 


(4) 


is a mere compound of matter fo or- 


ganized as to be capable of being acted 
upon by various ſtimuli, neceſſary to its 
exiſtence. Immediately at its entrance 
into ręſpiratory lite, the firſt ſtimulus it 
receives is a quantity. of atmoſpheric 
air in the lungs; this, with the addi- 
tion of milk taken into the ſtomach, 
ſeems all the exciting power neceſſary 
for it, or that it is capable of bearing 
conſiſtently with health. In this ſtate 
there is the keeneſt excitability, and the 
mildeſt food ſo rapidly exhauſts it, as to 
produce almoſt conſtant ſleep, (nature's 
reſtorative to recruit our exhauſted 


powers) and which ſhould be encouraged, 


rather than interrupted. 

This irritability, excitability, or living prin- 
ciple, (or call it by what name you 
pleaſe) is daily diminiſhed by the or- 
dinary powers or ſtimulants by which 
life is ſupported. 

Life then, which is (according to the 
theory of ſome ſagacious Philoſophers) 


a Jorced 
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64) 
a forced ſtate, depending on the action 


of external powers, as air, food, heat, &c. 


&c. is, from its firſt commencement, an 
inceſſant exertion of agency and power, 
which tends, in the early period of our 


exiſtence, to forward our growth ; in the 


next, to eſtabliſh and ſupport it; and at laſt, 
to waſte and deſtroy it; and this takes 
place alike in man and animals, and 
may be extended alſo to every thing 
that is vital in nature, and therefore is 
applicable to vegetables. 

Let us now apply this reaſoning to the 
ſubject to be particularly conſidered ; 


and we {hall be able with ſome degree of 


certainty, I preſume, to infer that the 


more ſpeedy vital conſumption ſhall be, 
the more rapidly life, or the powers de- 


pendent on it, will be exhaufled; and 
this holds good with reſpect to mental, as 
well as corporeal exertions; to the volun- 
tary as well as the involuntary actions 
of the living ſyſtem, which in the latter 
periods of our exiſtence, as well as in 

| the 


1 

the more early (if forced or ſtimulated 
too much) are perpetually conſuming both 
the organs and the powers. 15 

Mr. Chriſtie, an ingenious ſtudent at 
Edinburgh, ſome few years paſt explained 
the doctrine of life in ſo eaſy and fami- 
liar a ſtile, as could not (from the juſt- 
neſs of the analogy) fail to be pleaſing 
and ſatisfactory. 

He repreſents life as fuel burning 
in a grate, which he compares to the 
human frame; the fuel he conſiders as the 
matter of life ; and the air, as the ſtimulus 
neceſſary to its ſupport. 

Now as (by the lateſt chemical expe- 
riments) air admits of various modifi- 
cations, theſe he regards as different 
ſtimuli, ſome capable of promoting and 
continuing, and others of deſtroying 
life. The application of theſe powers 
reſembles the application of food and 
drink to the human body ; 1. e. though 
they bring forth life, yet alſo, after a 
given os key waſte the living prin- 

'-- eiple 
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ciple or matter of life; juſt as air blown 
into the fire, brings forth more flame, 
but waſtes the fuel, or matter of fire it acts 
upon. This is particularly evinced in 
the duration of life among the inhabi- 
tants of warm climates, who arrive more 
early at maturity, and whoſe lives, 
therefore, are ſooner brought to a con- 
cluſion than thoſe of colder regions. 

If the above analogy be true, it will 
not be unjuſt to conclude that the appli- 
cation of unneceſſury ſtimuli to children, 
in early life, cannot but be highly 
detrimental to their future, if not to their 
preſent health and welfare; but it is a 
difficult taſk to convince ſome parents, 
that if immediate miſchiefs do not take 
place, future bad conſequences will not 
_ enſue, | 7 
l was once ſo fortunate as to convince 
2 Parent by a little irony, where ſerious 
arguments had failed; and I hope my 
readers will not think I intrude too 
much upon their time by relating the 

circum- 


( 


eircumſtance.— It happened that ſoon 
after a heavy tax was levied on foreign 
wines, I was dining with a lady, who, 
as ſhe poured out a glaſs of port wine 
for her child, about five years old, 
then fitting at the table, wiſhed, ** for 
the child's ſake as well as for her 
own, that the duty had been laid on 
ſomething elſe;” I obſerved to her, 
that, though it was probable ſhe had 
been too long in the habit of drinking 
wine to relinquiſh it without great care, 
and proper management, yet, that ſhe 
might eaſily ſubſtitute ſomething for 
the child which would be leſs expenſive, 
as well as anſwer all the purpoſes of 
wine; and I aſſured her that a tea- 
ſpoonful or two of ſpirit of lavender, 
mixed with a little water, would have 
a ſimilar property ; and if that was not 
found ſufficient to produce exhilarating 
effects, ſhe might add a few drops of 
laudanum to each glaſs!!!“ -The lady 
told me {he was ſurpriſed to hear me 
recom- 


{ #2) 

recommend medicine to a child in perfect 
health and high ſpirits;“ I replied, 
„that ſhe was in the daily habit of 
giving her child juſt ſuch a medicine, 
and which could not fail to have as 
pernicious an effect as what I propoſed, 
and perhaps worſe, becauſe the child 
becoming by degrees habituated to 
wine, its effect as a cordial would ſoon 
be loſt, if illneſs ſhould ever occaſion 
her to have recourſe to it; beſides 
which, it muſt be remarked, that the 
practice was no other than an early, and 
very natural introduction to ſtronger 
liquors :” this has been obſerved by 
Dr. A. Fothergill,* who relates the 
caſe of ** a certain youth, who, hav- 
ing rapidly run through the ſcale of in- 
temperance—beginning with malt li- 
quors, then wine and water, next bran- 
dy and water, with ſherry taken at his 
meals, as freely as ſmall beer;—then 
brandy alone, and at laſt, highly recti- 
fied 
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fied ſpirit of wine; before he had emp- 
tied the third bottle of this, died of ex- 

treme old age, at the early period of 
twenty-eight.” The lady took no further 
notice at this time; but I had ſoon after 
the ſatisfaction of being informed, that 
ſhe had gradually left off the practice 
of giving her child wine. 

In anſwer to this inſtance of conver- 
ſion, it may be faid, it wine proves 
fo detrimental to the conſlitutions of 
children, how does it happen that 19 
few complaints ſeem to accompany its 
uſe, conſidering the univerſality of the 
practice, particularly at the tables of 
thoſe perſons whoſe circumſtances and 
rank in liſe, added to the remembrance 
of what they themſelves were accuſ- 
tomed to when young, have given (in 
the opinions of many ſuch parents) ſuf- 
ficient ſanction to this prevailing cuſ- 
tom? To this I can only reply, that it 
does not neceſſarily follow that its bad 
effects ſhould be immediately apparent; 

F by the 
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the foundation, however, may at this 
time be laid for future diſeaſes, of which 
the miſtaken kindneſs, or falſe indulgence 
of the parent has little ſuſpicion: but 
the decrees of faſhion are ſo arbitrary, 
and the prejudices in favour of long eſ- 
tabliſhed cuſtoms are ſo ſtrong, that it 
requires ſome reſolution to oppoſe, bod 

Much more to conquer them. : 
It would be well if the cuſtom of giv- 
ing wine to healthy children after din- 
ner were baniſhed for the more whole- 
ſome, and far pleaſanter, practice of 
treating them with ripe fruit, when the 
ſeaſon will admit of it, and with pre- 
ſerved fruits or ſweetmeats in the win- 
ter. As a teſt of their ſuperior ſalubrity, 
I will further intrude upon my reader's 
patience whilſt I relate the following 

facts: | 

A late ingenious ſurgeon, occupied 
for a great part of his life in expe- 
riments equally well conceived, and 
accurately executed, gave to one of his 
children 


= (52 ) 

children a full glaſs of ſherry every 
day after dinner for a week: the child 
was then about five years old, and had 
never been accuſtomed to wine:—to 
another child, nearly of the ſame age; 
and under ſimilar circumſtances, he gave 
a large china orange for the fame ſpace 
of time:—at the end of the week he 
found a very material difference in the 
pulſe, the heat of the body, the urine, 
and the ſtools of the two children. In 
the firſt, the pulſe was quickened, the 
heat increaſed, the urine high coloured, 
and the ſtools deſtitute of their uſual 
quantity of bile ; whilſt the ſecond had 
every appearance that indicated high 


health. He then reverſed the experi- 


ment: to the firſt mentioned child he 


gave the orange, and to the other the 


wine; the effects followed as before de- 
ſcribed: —a ſtriking and demonſtrative 
proof of the pernicious effects of vinous 
liquors on the conſtitutions of children 


in full health. | 
F 2 Indeed 
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Indeed it may be ſaid of wine, as of 
every other medicine calculated to re- 
move or cure diſeaſe, that the ſame may 
alſo produce it; as is the caſe with many 
of the moſt adive medicines, if incauti- 
ouſly adminiſtered; for whatever tends 
to effect new actions or uſeful changes in 
the body, will, under certain circum- 
ſtances, be attended with contrary 
effect; and . t may be ſaid of parents in 
this, as well as in many other inflances, 
that they comply with the prevailing 
cuſtom of the day, to avoid the ridicule 
of ſingularity, whilſt, at the ſame time, 
they are utterly unacquainted with its 
injurious effects. 
Having before mentioned the practice 
of giving wine to children as a remedy. 
for worms, and having allowed that in 
ſome cafes it has, with other means, 
been found uſeful ; it may not here be 
improper, when ſpeaking of the abuſe of 
this ſtimulant, to remind my readers, 
that if it is conſidered as a remedy, it ſure- 


ly 


1.81 
ly ought to be an argument againſt the 
daily uſe of it by healthy c children : for, 
when it proves ſerviceable in worm 
caſes, I preſume it is by increafing the 
action of the ſtomach and bowels. The 


fame effects are often produced by acci- 
dental inflammations, or by fevers, and 


worms being evacuated at theſe times, 
has been by many perſons eſteemed a 
ſufficient reaſon for calling fuch com- 
plaints worm fevers. 

If wine then poſſeſs ſuch powers as 


a medicine, when adminiſtered to weakly 


children, it muſt have fome effect when 


given to thoſe in perfect health: —it 


cannot be active in fome habits, and 
totally paſſrve in others; —but its bad 


effects not being immediately evident, 
are never thought of when the cauſes 


of children's complaints are enume- 


rated, or referred to, by their fond 


parents. Again, permit me to aſk where 
a parent could be found, who, having 


experienced the efficacy of tincture off 


1 3: | bark, 
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bark, of cinnamon, or any other cordial 
ſtimulant, in aſſiſting to reſtore his child 
from extreme weakneſs to its former 
health, would continue to adminiſter 
the medicine, when this ſalutary pur- 
pole had been obtained? I conceive it 
would be more natural, to recollect with 
pleaſure, its good effects when given in 
diſeaſe, than to deprive the child of 
ſuch aſſiſtance hereafter, by anticipating, 
and precluding the true uſe of it, by 

daily habit, and abuſe, 
The analogy between animal and ve- 
getable life is aſſuredly much ſtronger 
than may perhaps ona ſlight review ſeem 
evident ; children forced by unnatural 
ſtimulants, as wine, and heat, become like 
plants in a hot houſe, which have theis 
lives ſhortened in proportion as the ſti- 
muli of heat and manure are applied to 
them. In this way though more early 
and premature qualities are ſometimes 
produced, yet the life of the plant is 
ſooner exhauſted and ſhortened ; the 
ſame 


E 

fame holds good, in many reſpects, 
with regard to young children. Were 
all the known properties that vegetables 
poſſeſs, in common with animals, to be 
here related, as ſenſation, perſpiration, 
reſpiration, ſleep, &c. theſe analogies 
would appear more ſtriking; they may 
be met with amply defcribed in the 
ingenious and inſtructive notes to the 
2d vol. of the Botanic Garden, by Dr. 
Darwin; and alſo in the 5th vol. of Dr. 
Watſon's Chemical Eſſays. 

If then ſo active a medicine as wine 
be given in any quantity to a child 
with its appetite good, its evacuations 
regular, its ſleep uninterrupted, and, in 
every reſpect, in perfect health, what 
muſt naturally be its effects? generally 
they are of two kinds; firſt, if the child 
be prediſpoſed to plethora, or fullneſs 
of habit, ſome of the inflammatory 
diſeaſes are often produced, or conſi- 
derably increaſed (if they have already 
commenced in a flight degree) as cough, 

| with 
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with affections of the lungs, frequently 
laying the foundation, and hereby be- 
coming the remote cauſe, of pulmonary 
conſumption; ſudden and violent inflam- 
mation of the bowels is likewiſe often 
occaſioned, and fometimes hydrocephalus, 
or witery head, two caſes of which I have 
met with in children of five or fix years 
old, evidently owing to this cauſe: 
for kydrocephalus, though a conſequence 
of diſeaſe, as well as a difeaſe itſelf, 
is now, I believe, ſuppoſed to be pre- 
ceded by inflammation of the mem- 
branes of the brain, as other dropſies 
are produced in conſequence of inflam- 
mations, previouſly affecting the vari- 
ous cavities of the body. But if an op- 
poſite and very different prediſpoſition 
exiſt, which is frequently the caſe with 

weakly children, then the miſchief per- 
| haps does not diſcover itſelf till more 
advanced years, when ſtomach com- 
plaints, with all their endleſs train of 
nervous affections, as they are com- 


monly 
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monly. called, render life a mifery to 
its poſſeſſors, and a conſtant prey to; 
Ong: 

T have ſometimes ned that pa- 
rents, who are in the daily habit of giv- 
ing their children wine, very frequent- 
ly refuſe. them ſome articles of food 
which are bighly nutritious, as Sugar and 
Butter. This prejudice, with others of 
a ſimilar kind, ſeems to have lineally 
deſcended, like many hereditary dif- 
eaſes, from one generation to another; 
and even weakly children, who ſtand 
moſt in need of theſe articles, are rigo- 
rouſly denied them: —particularly the 
latter, under an idea of the child's . 
« filled with humours.” 

As a proof that the firſt is nutritions, 
we need only examine the human milk, 
which, when taken from the breaſt of 
a healthy woman, will be found to con- 
tain a larger proportion of ſugar than 
the milk of many other animals, and 
which does not differ in any of its pro- 


perties 


+ = 
perties from that extracted from the 
ſugar cane“ 11 

Mr. Hunter has remarked has. al- 
though the nutritive qualities of ſugar 
have not been ſo univerſally known 
as to introduce it into very general 
uſe as a medicine, yet they have not 
entirely eſcaped the notice of practi- 
tioners. Mr. Vaux, from obſerving the 
Negroes in the Welt Indies become fat 
during the ſugar ſeaſon, was induced 
to give it to many of his patients, and 
with very good effect. 

Mr. Hunter alſo = preſcribed it 
with great ſucceſs in many caſes as a 
reſtorative. Dr. Saunders likewiſe re- 
commends ſugar upon the ſame princi- 
ple. Butter certainly differs very much 
under different ſtates, and has been 
found to produce very unpleaſant ef- 
fects where culinary heat has been ap- 
plied 


®* Sixty-Seven grains of sugar have been obtained from a. 
quarter of a pint of human female milk, and fifty-four 
grains from the same quantity of cow's milk—in that of 
mares and asses rather more sugar is contained than in 
either of the two former, 
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plied to it, as in rich paſtry, or fried 
meats, &c. but in its pure ſtate, when 
freſh made, as it then contains only the 
oily and mucilaginous parts of milk, it 
cannot fail (if given in moderate quan- 
tity) to be nutritious, and therefore 
wholeſome. | 

It has been aſſerted by many writers 
of unqueſtionable veracity, that nervous 
diſeaſes were leſs common a century 


ago than they are at preſent: and theſe 
complaints have been attributed to the 
more general uſe of tea“ in the pre- 
ſent times, than was formerly the cuſ- 


tom; 


* The practice of drinking a vegetable infusion after din. 
ner, is, probably, of very ancient origin, and supposed to 
have been first adopted by the Monks, long before the tea 
leaf was introduced into this kingdom from China. This 
custom was, perhaps, originally founded on medical princi- 
ples; some grateful bitter, prepared possibly from wild 
plants, having been by the Medico-Theologians of those days, 
esteemed useful (as in the present times) to assist digestion, 
particularly in persons who led sedentary lives, as the major 
part of such communities were, from the nature of their 
institutions, in some measure compelled to do. 

The infusion now taken under the name of tea, is, to 
most persons (if not drunk too hot, and if mixed with a 


due proportion of cream and sugar) a pleasant, refreshing, 
and wholesome e 
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tom; but few have taken into the ac- 
count. the too prevailing uſe of wine 
and ſpirits, by which this tzain of diſ- 
eaſes, under different forms, has been 
rendered more frequent, as well as 
more difficult to ſubdue by medicine. 
Many other; ecircumſtances of modern 
luxury have contributed not a little to 
increaſe their variety. 

It has been remarked by Dr. Darwin * 
that wine, given to children as a reward, 
is frequently attended with very bad ef- 
feds, as teaching them to believe that 
wine is a valuable acquiſition ; and in 
this reſpec, often unguardedly, laying 
the foundation for their future love of 
it, even to intoxication and diſeaſe. 

The health of children is alſo injured, 
and inflammatory diſeaſes are frequent- 
ly produced, by that ſpecies of tempo- 
rary repletion which they. meet with 
during their ſchoòl vacations; when 
wine is often given to. them in addi- 

| tion 


See Darwin's Plan for Female Education, to. Jolinson. 
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tion to other indulgences of the table, 
which they had been perfectly unaccuſ- 


tomed to when at ſchool. But notwith- 


ſtanding theſe circumſtances occur ſo 
frequently, yet their friends reflect not 
on their effects, till wneſs follows, which 
is ſometimes (even then) attributed to 
very different cauſes. Occaſional in- 
dulgence in the luxuries of the table, 


with the addition of more than our ac- 


cuſtomed quantity of wine produces the 
ſame temporary ill effects in adults, and 
even in thoſe perſons who are more ad- 


vanced in life; as is very frequently ex- 


perienced at public entertainments, and 


large dinner parties: where induced 


by cuſtom and the example of our ſur- 
rounding convivial friends, wine, to- 
gether with ſtimulating food is inadver- 
tently taken to exceſs, though not to ſuch 
extent, as to produce ſickneſs, or actual 
| Intoxication. | 
Sudden changes from temperate, to 
intemperate modes of living, have in 
| 8 many 
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many caſes been productive of the moſt 
incurable diſeaſes. A ſtriking inſtance 
of the truth of this remark occurred in 
old Parr, who, at the advanced age of 
130, was in perfect health, and poſſeſſed 
the mens ſana in corpore ſano.” Some 
years before his death, his eyes, and 
memory, began to fail, but at the above 
period, he performed his uſual work, 
and was accuſtomed even to the labo- 
rious exerciſe of threſhing in a barn, 
In his 152d year the king being deſi- 
rous to ſee him, he undertook a journey 
to London, but when at court, his uſual 
mode of living was ſo totally changed, 
that he died very ſoon after. Dr. Har- 
vey, who opened his body, could not 
diſcover the leaſt ſymptom of decay in 
any part of it; he was therefore ſup- 
poſed to have died of plethora, having 
been too liberally treated by the king's 

ſervants. 
Another inſtance is related by the 
late Sir John Floyer, of Richard Lloyd, 
a poor 
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a poor labouring man, born within two 
miles of Montgomery, who lived to the 


age of 133, -and was a ſtrong upright 


man, could walk well, had a good ſet 
of teeth, and no grey hairs; could hear 
diſtinctly, and read without ſpectacles: 
his food was bread and cheeſe, and but- 
ter; and his drink, whey, butter-milk, 
or water, and nothing elfe; but being, 
by a neighbouring gentleman, per- 
ſuaded to eat fleſh meat, and drink malt 
liquor, he very ſoon after, died. 
Apoplexy, dropſy, palſy and other 
fatal diſeaſes have, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, been alſo produced by changes 
too ſuddenly adopted from an intempe- 
Tate, toa temperate mode of life; which 
proves that neither alteration ſhould be 
too abruptly commenced. 
The pernicious etfetts of ſtrong 
wines, and more particularly of ardent 
ſpirit, are firſt produced on the ſtomach, 


and from thence propagated through - 


the whole of the nervous ſyſtem ; hence 
G 2 ariſes 
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ariſes the conſtant thirſt, owing to in- 
creaſed abſorption, occaſioned by the 
ſtimulus of the vinous ſpirit ; hence 
follow the tremor and mental dejection, 
in conſequence of the langour that ſuc- 
ceeds to increaſed exertion. On the 
liver wine and ſpirits ſeem to exert a 
peculiar action the biliary ſecretions 
are deranged; the bile neceſſarily be- 
comes vitiated, its regular courſe inter- 
rupted, and its falutary uſes loſt to the 
conſtitution : the ſpleen too is often 
affected, and becomes enlarged, proba- 
bly, from the ſame cauſe. Appear- 
ances that may every day be met with, 
in fome degree illuſtrate this, ſuch as 
the effects produced on the livers of 
{wine fattened by the diſtillers, who uſe 
the ſpirituous ſediments of barrels for 
this purpoſe, and alſo the reſiduum of 
the grain. Theſe animals, ſo fed, and 
kept at reſt (which greatly aſſiſts the 
other means) would univerſally die of 
diſeaſed livers, if not ſlaughtered in due 
time. Horſes 


LF 

Horſes too, during the winter months, 
when they have been long kept ina 
warm ſtable, and at the ſame time have 
been highly fed with corn, are fre- 
quently ſubject to a kind of : jaundice, 
which is evinced, by the whites of their 
eyes becoming of a yellow tinge. This 
complaint (owing to the ſtimulating 
quality of their food, in addition to the 
heat excited by their clothing, &c.) 
may be moſt effectually removed, by 
giving them green ſucculent vegetables: 
and as the ſeaſon of ſpring advances, 
the turning of them out to graſs will 
always anſwer the ſame purpoſe. 

I am acquainted with a gentleman 
near this city, who, in addition to his 
being an excellent chymiſt, is alſo well 
acquainted with many of the improved 
doctrines which relate to the animal 
ceconomy. The method practiſed by 
him for keeping his horſes in full health 
and ſtrength, is, that of a well regulated 
mode of feeding them, and, during the 

G 3 . winter 
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winter ſeafon, ſupplying them once a 
week with germinating beans, which are 
ealily prepared, by putting a quantity 
into a ſtable bucket, and pouring as 
much ſoft water as will merely cover 
them; in which ſtate they ſhould remain 
three or four days, when they will 
begin to throw out ſhoots, and in this 
condition the horſes will eat them with 
great eagerneſs, and advantage to their 
health. From the quantity of fixed air 
contained in them, their operation 1s 
generally diuretic. | 
Finding then that dry oats, if given 
to exceſs, accompanied by other ſtimu- 
lating circumſtances, as artificial heat, 
&c. produce effects on theſe uſeful 
animals, ſimilar to thoſe which ſtrong 
fermented liquors occaſion to the hu- 
man ſpecies, may we not by analogy 
infer, that oats in the ſtomach of a 
horſe, may, by fermentation there, 
produce a kind of ardent ſpirit, by doing 
this, affect the liver, and by promoting 
the 


„ 
the abſorption of a portion of the bile, 
occaſion the appearance of jaundice? 


Some horſes are reported, by farriers 


who have examined them after death, 
to have died rotten.” The caſe here 


ſeems to be, that the liver having firſt 
become diſeaſed from the cauſes before 


mentioned, the lungs partaking alſo 
of diſeaſe, are ſecondarily affected, and 
matter having been formed in conſe- 
quence of previous inflammation, the 
animals are ſometimes found to have 
died with more than half the ſubſtance 
of their lungs waſted, from whence 


I preſume has ariſen the idea of their 


being “ rotten.” 

Similar morbid appearances are like- 
wiſe often met with in the human ſpe- 
cies, amongſt the votaries of Bacchus. 

It cannot have eſcaped the notice of 
many perſons, and of farmers and gra- 
ziers in particular, that cows, are a 
race of animals not ſubject to the 
ſame train of diſeaſes, whereby horſes 

are 
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are apt to be affected, though they are 
by no means entirely free from com- 
plaints: but not being at any time fed 
with corn as horſes are, and living for 
the moſt part upon green vegetables, 
in the open air, their health in general 
ſeems to be far better, and their bodies 
kept in a more laxative ſtate; as cannot 
but have been obſerved by any one, 
ho has been accuſtomed to walk much 
through their paſtures. 

The principle here referred to, name- 
ly, the falutary effect of a vegetable diet, 
as to its influence on the bile, (which 
has been proved by analization to be 
the ſame compound in all animals hav- 
ing ſtomachs and inteſtines) ſeems to be 
applicable to the caſe of men: and per- 
haps the greater number of perſons who 
ſuffer from habitual conſtipation, would 
experience more relief from a due at- 
tention to ſuch a cooling ſyſtem of diet, 
judiciouſly proportioned to other kinds 
of food, than from any advertiſed me- 

dicine 
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dicine, that has ever been impoſed upon 
the credulity of the, public, to anſwer 
the ſame purpoſes ; and which, unfor- 
tunately, ſuch patients are continually 
ſuppoſing themſelves under the ne 
of having recourſe to. 

Some years paſt when the liver of the 
turkey was more eſteemed as an epi- 
curean rarity, than it is at preſent, 
and when the body of the bird was ſa- 
crificed to the enlargement of its liver, 
it is a well known fact that Gin conſti- 

tuted the chief part of its ſuſtenance ; 
which aways nn the deſired ef- 

fect. 

7 Dr. Darwin ſuppoſes that the fable of 
Promotheus, who had a vulture perpe- 
tually preying upon his liver, as a pu- 
niſhment for ſtealing fire from heaven, 
was hieroglyphically intended as an ex- 
ample, and warning, to deter dram drukers 
from their pernicious practices. It is 
clear that affections of the liver, in con- 
ſequence of vinous exceſſes, were well 

known 
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known at the time Shakeſpear wrote 


many of his plays, as may be inferred 
from the following pointed remarks : 


« With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come, 
And let my {ver rather heat with wine, _ 
Than my heart cool with mortifying groans.” 


Merchant of Venice. 


The ſame idea is conveyed alſo in 
the following: 


« Tho' I look old, yet T am ſtrong and luſty; 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot, and rebellious liquors to my blood; 
— therefore my age 
Is as a luſty winter, froſty but kindly.” 
A. You Like it, 


Wine or ſpirits, therefore, muſt of 
neceſſity, prevent, inſtead of promote di- 
geſtion : and though bitter medicines, 
which are called bracers, are frequently 
found uſeful by aſſiſting the abſorption 
of chyle, when the digeſtive functions 
have been weakened by diſeaſe ; yet 
their too frequent uſe, muſt, in ſome 
way, (perhaps not immediately appa- 
rent) be injurious to the conſtitution. 


Upon 
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Upon this principle Dr. Darwin is of 
opinion, that the hop made uſe of in 
beer drank at our meals, may, as a 
medicine, be taken advantageouſly ; but, 
like all other ſtimuli, muſt be injurious 
as an article of our daily diet;” and by 
adding to the noxious quality of the 
ſpirit contained in malt liquor, muſt 
contribute to the production of various 
diſeaſes.” 

The hop has been ſuppoſed in ſome 
degree to contribute to the production 
of gravel in the kidnies; as intemperate 
wine drinkers are more ſubject to the 
gout, and ale drinkers to the gravel ; 
in the formation of both which diſeaſes, 
Dr. D. is of opinion, that the alcohol 
or ſpirit is the principal, if not the only 
agent.“ «“ | 

It has been generally imagined that 
hops were neceſſary to prevent the aci- 
dity of beer; and that it was the bitter 
quality of the hop which effected this 

5 | purpole ; 
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purpoſe; but this has been found not to 
have been the caſe: the bitter indeed 
prevents the palate from diſcovering 
acid ſo ſoon, as may be obſerved by 
mixing extract of gentian with vinegar; 
but from ſome experiments which have 


lately been made to aſcertain this, there 


can be little doubt, that, it is the reſinous 
principle, and not the bitter quality of 


the hop, which prevents, in ſome mea- 


{ure, beer becoming acid. 


Other diſagreeable and frequently 


fatal effects reſult from the abundant 


uſe of fermented liquors, independent 
of the bodily accidents to which intem- 
perate drinkers are liable during intoxi- 
cation. One melancholy reflection wor- 
thy of remark is, that ſuch perſons very 
rarely recover from ſevere attacks of 
what are termed putrid fevers; the ſtimu- 
lating powers of wine, which they have 


habitually employed (when in health) 


having ſuperſeded every other ſtimu— 
lant, which it may be neceſſary to have 
recourſe 


( 8 ) 
recourſe to in theſe diſeaſes. The ex- 
amples which might be adduced in 
proof of this, are ſo numerous, that it 
will be unneceſſary to detail them in 
particular. Such muſt occur to tlie 
recollection of every perſon: So true is 
it in theſe inſtances, that wine 
— “ Which nature did intend 

T' enlarge our life, perverts its end !.“ 
BUTLER's Satires. 

The advocates for * a ſhort life and a 
merry one,” are here (even upon their 
own favourite principles) under the 
greateſt of all pollible miſtakes, except 
with regard to the former part of the 
ſentence. That lives have been ſhortened 
by fuch exceſſes, may be proved by in- 
numerable examples; but we carinot, 

I apprebend, very confiſtently admit 
that much real mirth has been obtained, 
if we trace inebriation through all its 
conſequences; the next day's head-ach, 
the nauſea, the feveriſh heat, the lan- 
guor, and the depraved appetite, of 
which it is generally productive, even if 
H the 
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the inconveniences ſtop there: and 
though drinking is frequently bad re- 
courſe to, as a refuge from misfortune, 
it is undoubtedly an ill- judged one; 
and proves a ſolace ſo ſhort-lived, that, 
when its effect is paſt, the ſpirits com- 
monly fink as much below their uſual 
tone, as they had before, been raiſed 
above it. Hence a repetition of the 
doſe becomes neceſſary; and hence alſo 
it is, that they who have the greateſt 
flow of ſpirits when bordering on in- 
toxication, are the moſt depreſſed and 
diſpirited when ſober. 'Let him who 
drinks, merely to ** drive care away,” 
reflect, that he 


“ Drinks but to forget, nor ſees 
That melancholy, ſloth, ſevere diſeaſe, 
Memory confus'd, and interrupted thought 
Death's barbingers—lie latent in the draught ; 
That in the lowers which wreath the ſparkling bowl, 
Fell adders hiſs, aud poiſonous ſerpents roll.” 
8 15 PRIOR. 


Wine therefore we find, though it 
occaſionally ** rejoices the heart of man,“ 
18 


(75) | 
is by no means a promoter of longevity, 
ſince we have known that thoſe who 
never drank it, have attained the longeſt 
and moſt healthy lives: indeed, as a 
powerful ſtimulant that accelerates the 
conſumption of vital power, it muſt tend 
very much, when uſed too frequently, 
or unneceſſarily, to ſhorten life. | 
Perhaps it would be difficult to find 
any perſons afflicted with true gout 
(except by inheritance) who have not 
been in a greater or leſs degree in the 
daily habit of drinking fermented liquors. 
The following extract from a treatiſe on 
the gout, by the great Sydenham, who was 
| juſtly eſteemed one of the beſt prac- 
titioners, and moſt faithful recorders of 
his day ; who alfo fell a martyr to that 
diſeaſe (which he has ſo accurately de- 
ſcribed, in the 52d year of his age, 1689), 
ſhews the opinion then entertained of 
the effects of wine on gouty habits : 
„As to wine, though the common 
proverb intimates that whether a perſon 
H2 de 
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does or does not drink wine, he will 
have the gout; yet it is confirmed by 
the experience of a number of gouty 
patients, that wine is detrimental : nei- 
ther do we grant that wine, uſed by 
way of common drink, helps digeſtion ; 
but rather aſſert that it deſtroys it, un- 
leſs in ſuch as have drank it for a long 
time : for wine certainly depraves the 
ferments of the body, and waſtes the 
natural ſpirits; and hence I conceive it 
is, that great drinkers die of gout, 
aſthma, palſy, dropſy, and other cold 
diſeaſes. Furthermore the- continued, 
and the immoderate uſe of wine ener- 
vates the body.”* | | 

The benefit which may | medically 

be obtained from wine, or fpirituous 
liquors, to counteract expoſure to ex- 
treme cold, if reſorted to as a cuſtom- 
ary uſage, is a very deluſive, and a very 
deſtructive one: nor do the inhabitants 
of the coldeſt regions of the 199, af- 
ford 


* Swan's Sydenham, 8vo, 
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ford any argument in juſtification of 
ſuch a practice. They have their furs 
to comfort them, and enable them to 
reſiſt the cold; but the uſe of ſpirits is 
little known amongſt them, and there- 
fore cannot be ordinarily recurred to, 
although greedily drank, when acci- 
dentally met with. 

In the winter, among ourfelves, par- 
ties are often formed for the purpoſe 
of conviviality and ſocial enjoyment; 
upon which occaſions, wine, and other 
liquors of the ſpirituous kind, are gene- 
rally efteemed as welcome and necef- 
fary accompaniments. Armſtrong, in- 
deed, if not cautiouſly conſidered, or if 
interpreted too favourably, is capable 
of being brought as an authority for 
ſuch indulgencies : 

Pale humid winter loves the generous board, 

The meal more copious, and a warmer fare; 

And longs with old wood and old wie to cheer - 


His quaking heart.“ 
% 4rt of Prexerving Health. 
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The proper underſtanding of this 
paſſage, perhaps, would. be, by refer- 
ring it to the agreeable, . the dulce, not to 
the utile, or the expedient, with reſpect 
to health. But as the ſubject of theſe 
pages 18 not mere pleaſurable gratifica- 


tion, but health alone, it may be ad- 


viſeable to enter a caveat againſt the 
immoderate uſe of wine in general, as 
friendly to warmth, and as a counter- 
actor of winter's cold. Nor ſhall I ſcru- 
ple to aſſert, that ſo far as health is re- 
garded, the external means of prevent- 
ing cold, together-with a moderate quan- 
tity of wine or ſpirits, will, if repeated 
at proper intervals, do more towards 


keeping up. gereral warmth, than any 


ſuch ſtimulants taken to exceſs. For 
in this way they prove very deſtructive 
to life, by rendering the body more 
languid, after the exertion is abated, 
and conſequently in a ſituation to ſuf- 
fer more from the impreſſion of a cold 
atmoſphere, In confirmation of this, 


Dr. 
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Dr. Darwin“ relates an inſtance of two 
men, who ſet out on foot to travel in 
the ſnow, one of whom drank two or 
three glaſſes of brandy before they be- 
gan their journey; the other contented 
himſelf with his uſual diet and potation ; 
the former periſhed in ſpite of any aſ- 
ſiſtance his companion could afford him; 
the latter performed his journey with 
ſafety. In this caſe the ſtimulus of 
the brandy, added to the exertions of 
walking, ſo weakened the dram drinker, 
that the cold ſooner deſtroyed him; 
that is, he retained not power to pro- 
duce ſufficient heat to ſupply the waſte 
of it. | £ 
The inference, however, to be de- 
rived from the uſe of wine, in caſes of 
extreme cold, is not to be adduced as an 
argument in favour of wine copiouſly 
taken, in winter particularly, under the 
idea of habitually excluding, or coun- 
teracting cold. And no doubt more 
| genial 
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genial and truly beneficial warmth 
may be obtained from a good fire, warm 
clothing, and gentle exerciſe, than any 
quantity of wine (the more the worſe), 
can poſſibly produce; and this too, 
without offering violence to nature, or 
producing any of thoſe inconveniences 
which may be expected from wine alone. 
Having ſtated every thing material 
that has occurred to me at preſent re- 
ſpecting wine, and perhaps more than 
may be neceflary to prove its injurious 
effects when properly drank, I ſhall 
now ſubjoin a few words on the ſub- 
ject of diſtilled ſpirits; which, when taken 
injudiciouſly, are generally productive 
of the worlt conſequences, though of- 
tentimes recommended, and taken with 
the beſt intentions, nay frequently pre- 
ſcribed, and even lanclioned, by many 

of the faculty, | 
It would be abſurd to init that theſe 
are never uſeful or neceſſary; — but I 
believe it may be with truth averred, 
| that 
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that for one inſtance where their inter- 
nal uſe may be ſalutary, there are fifty 
or more where it is evidently prejudi- 
cial. I will here enumerate a few of 
the moſt glaring miſtaken ideas concern- 
ing their uſe, under the different names 
of Gin, Rum, and Brandy; all other 
ſpirituous cordials, being compounded 
from one or more of theſe liquors. 

The firſt is a ſpirit diſtilled from the 
Tipe berry of the juniper tree, having 
been firſt infuſed in a due proportion 
of ardent ſpirit, or brandy: an inferior 
kind of gin is prepared by diſtilling 
Engliſh brandy with a certain quantity 
of common turpentine. The effen- 
tial oil of the juniper berry, as well as 
a watery infuſion of it, poſſeſſing a di- 
uretic quality, Gin has frequently been 
taken by perſons ſubject to the ſtone 
and gravel, as a medicine very likely to 
relieve, if not to cure them. It would be 
foreign to the object of theſe Remarks 
to enter at large upon the theory of 
ſuch * 
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ſuch complaints, -in order to prove the 
miſchiefs that are daily committed by: 
perſons ignorant of the real effects of 
this pernicious ſpirit. 

Diluting fluids, it muſt be confeſſed, 
if taken in large quantities, will often 
(mechanically as it were) by quickly 
paſſing through the kidnies, waſh away 
gravel when formed; and aſſiſted by 
other chemical remedies called ſolvents,* 
will ſometimes prevent the formation 
of gravel altogether. But the caſe is 
very different where any ſpirit is taken 
with this intention; the ſuppoſed means 
of cure, abſolutely promoting, and 
keeping up the diſeaſe: and I believe 
an inſtance has never occurred of a pati- 
ent having been cured of ſtone, or even 
of gravel, by drinking gin and water. 

Rum, a ſpirit diſtilled from the ſugar 


cane, after due fermentation, contains 


an 


It must be understood that, when speaking of solvente, 
I allude to alkaline solutions, acrated waters, & c. and not to any 


quack nostrum, the composition of which is * to re- 
main secret. 
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an eſſential oil of a very peculiar, and, 
to many perſons, of a very pleaſant fla- 
vour. As in this ſpirit, more eſſential 
oil abounds than in a like quantity of 
brandy, it has been ſuppoſed to be leſs 
hurtful; nay, it has been eſteemed de- 
mulcent, and nutritious, and on this 
account, has been taken by many pati- 
ents afflicted with pulmonary, or con- 
ſumptive complaints, as well as in 
coughs of different kinds: —a well 
known remedy in the former caſes, is 
rum and milk;” in the latter, this ſpirit 
mixed with honey, lemon, &c. 

In the true conſumption of the 


lungs, it is aſſuredly improper, through 


all the ſtages of this formidable diſeaſe; to- 


wards the latter periods of ſome coughs, 


when the inflammatory ſymptoms have 
ſubſided, and weakneſs has been the 
conſequence, it may not be ſo highly 
prejudicial (when greatly diluted) as at 
the commencement of ſuch complaints; 
but even in theſe caſes, it is a remedy 
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of ſo dangerous a tendency, ſometimes 


proving an unſuſpected introduction to 
its habitual uſe, that, conſidering the 


number of remedies, ſuperior in their 


effects, and leſs dangerous in their con- 
ſequences, it cannot be neceſſary to 
have recourſe to Rum, though eſteemed 
and recommended, by vulgar opinion, 
as ** a never failing cure,” 

The principal. materials from which 
PIP (or ſpirit of wine, as it is called) 
is obtained, I have before mentioned 
at the beginning of theſe Remarks: its 
colouring matter is probably nothing 
more than burnt ſugar, or an infuſion of 
oak ſhavings ; a ſmall proportion of ei- 
.ther, will impart a brown colour to a 
large quantity of fluid; and have the 
advantage, when ſo diffuſed, OT 
almoſt taſteleſs and inodorous. , 

This ſpirit is, I apprehend, even by 
healthy perſons, in more frequent re- 


queſt than either gin, or rum. It has 
been often recommended by phyſicians 


to 


C8 7 
to perſons with weakly ſtomachs in pres 
ference to wine; this having ſometimes 
(by running into the acetous fermen- 
tation,) proved painful and trouble- 
ſome, occaſioning heartburn, flatulen-. 
cies, &c. | 
Dr. Lettſom“ aſſerts that, whenever 
he hears patients plead for ſome ſubſli- 
tute for beer, or wine, under the idea 
of their ** turning ſour on the ſtomach,” his 
fears are alarmed, and 'his endeavours 
excited, to pluck the unſuſpicious pati- 
ent from the brink of deſtruction ; this 
plea ſeldom being made till the exhi- 
larating influence of ſpirit nas been ex- 
perienced; and therefore (he remarks) 
not a moment ſhould be loſt in warning 
ſuch perſons of their danger. 
The late excellent Dr. Fothergill is 
ſaid to have declared a ſhort time before 
his death, that he greally repented, 
and felt infinite concern, at the idea of 
having either preſcribed, or ſanctioned, 
| „ a prac- 
* London Medical Memoirs, vol. . | 
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a practice of this kind; having had occa- 


lion to obſerve the very unfortunate ha- 
bits. in theſe reſpects, which had un- 


guardedly ſtolen on ſome of his patients. 


For thoſe eructations, or riſings on 
the ſtomach, as they are called, ſome- 
times occaſioned by eating gooſe, or pig, 
or other highly flavoured oily food, ſpi- 
rits, or liqueurs, are often taken. When 
the deſired effect is produced by theſe. 
means, their action muſt not be conſi- 
dered as that of aſſiſting the digeſtion, (as 
is vulgarly ſuppoſed), but, on the con- 
trary, that of ſtimulating the ſtomach 
to contract, and to propel its contents 
mto the inteſtines, before digeſtion is 
completed. Strong old cheeſe will, with 
many perſons, have a ſimilar effect; but 
a glaſs of cold water, or a meat- ſpoon- 
ful of finely powdered charcoal, taken in a 
glaſs of water, would (as far as the effect 
goes) be to the full as certain, and much 


lefs prejudicial to the organs of digeſ- 
tion. The ſerious ſober claſs of men 


(as 


1 

fas they are termed) who moſt evenings 
take their brandy or rum and water, 
are, by no means, aware of the degree 
in which they injure their digeſtive 
faculties, and conſequently their gene- 
ral health, by indulging in ſuch deſtruc- 
tive habits; and which, at one period- 
or other of their lives, will certainly. 
prove their effects mentally or: corpore- 
ally, or perhaps by both ways; for the- 
doſe, being generally increaſed, ſeldom. 
fails to occaſion ſome one, or more, of 
that numerous train.of diſeaſes uſually. 
attendant on ſuch: cauſes; of which I 
have myſelf witneſſed many ſtriking and 
melancholy examples. 

Inſtances alſo might be enumerated. 
of both ſexes, who oppreſſed frequently 
by affliction, anxiety, ſolitude, diſap- 
pointment, &c. are too often tempted to 
alleviate their cares, and to diſcard their 
ſorrows, (fora time at leaſt) by the ex- 
hilarating, or anodyne remedy of ſpirits, 
either genuine, or mixed with water. 


oY | If 


— 


6 
If the encouragement to purſue this 
plan does not lead ſuch perſons to an 
habitual practice of drinking, they may 


perhaps reap temporary eaſe, and eſcape 


the danger; but this is a good fortune 
which fo ſeldom happens, that the ex- 
periment is always very dangerous, and 


the event 1s always very doubtful. 


Dr. Lettſom obſerves, that there is 
ſomething in ſpirituous liquors fo in- 


jurious to the human frame, that too: 


much attention cannot be paid in dif- 
couraging their ufe. _ . 

Did we ſeriouſly conſider their per- 
nicious effects, when we reflect on their 
general tendency, we {ſhould moſt pro- 


+ bably be obliged to acknowledge that 


% violent but flow poiſons, are taken 
daily; and that a little cuſtom renders 


their effects firſt grateful, and at length 
neceſſary ; whilſt the changes they in- 
troduce into the ſtructure, and functions 
of our bodies, eſcape our notice.” 


Perhaps 


© 39: 

Perhaps we have to lament with a 
modern author, “ that “the epithet of 
 ſirong, being applied to beer; and ſpirit, - 
being given to brandy; may have induced 
many perſons to ſuppoſe that ale pro- 
duced ftrength, and that brandy created 
ſpirits. Thus it may alſo be conſidered 
as an unfortunate circumſtance, that 
brandy is called aqua vitæ, and eau de vie; 

in conſequence of which, it has proved 
to nations who never heard of the 
Engliſh term ſpirit, to be aqua mortis, or 
eau de mort.” Thus, in one of our fa- 
vourite comedies, the ſame idea is in- 
culcated —** Strong ale, to be ſure, or how 
ſhould we be ſtrong who drink it.“ T As 
a jeu de mot this may not be amiſs, but 
medicinally ſpeaking, the concluſion 
aſſuredly does not follow. 

Of all the baneful compoſitions pre- 
pared with ardent ſpirit, Shrub is perhaps 
the leaſt ſo, if diluted with. a, proper 

f 3 auantity 
* The Four Ages, &c. by W. Jackson, of Exeter, Sve. 
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quantity of water, becauſe a very large 
proportion (poſlibly nearly one half of 
the liquor) becomes in reality a kind 
of mucilage, (which is nutritious) by 
means-of the ſugar and fruit contained 
wt. 

1 am acquainted with a medical gen- 
tleman of great reſpectability, who 
drinks no ale, or wine, but has for many 
years been in the daily habit of taking 
rum and water, after his meals, only ; 
prepared by an exact but fmall mea- 
ſure of the ſpirit, and a very large pro- 
portion of ſugar; this too he does 
with little inconvenience to his general 
health; yet even he is by no means free 
from gout. | 


II may perhaps generally be aſſerted 
in favour of abſtinence from ſtrong fer- 
mented liquors, that the temperate man 
is, in reality, the greateſt epicure, and 
the trueſt voluptuary ; for ſuch undoubt- 
ES edly 
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edly he is, ſo far as the perfection of 
enjoyment, depends on the perfection 
of the human faculties of mind and 
body. He can alſo with leſs riſk to his 
conſtitution, partake in the indulgence, 
and ſuſtain the conſequences of occaſi- 
onal feſtivity, than the habitually in- 
temperate: ſuch an one, Horace well 
obſerves (with a ſlight alteration) 

« Can jovial wander, when the rolling year 
Brings back the feftal day to better chear ; 

Or when his waſted ftrength he wou'd reſtore, 
When years approach, and age's feeble hour 


A diff*rent treatment claims: but if in prime 

Of youth, and health, you take before your time 

The ftimulants of life, where is their aid 

When age, or ſicknels, ſhall your ſtrength invade ?”” 
HoRAckE's Satires, b. 2. 


This is the principle which is here 
meant to be inculcated, not to throw 
blame on wine indiſcriminately, or to re- 
comment the entire diſuſe of it, but ra- 
ther to guard againſt the miſuſe of that, 


which as a valuable medicine, may be 


reſerved for. future, and fit occaſions. 
I only 


„ 

T only contend that wine drank immo- 
derately, is not a neceſſary, nor a natural 
beverage; yet we all know it to be 
ſometimes as freely taken, as if it were 
both. It is, however, not neceſſary, other- 
wiſe than as a medicine: if it were fo, 
it would be neceſſary for all deſcriptions 
of perſons. If it be natural, at what 
preciſe period does nature originally pro- 
claim her want of it? TI preſume it 
will not be affirmed that the mother's 
breaſt ſhould teem with it; ſo that in 
very early infancy ngture does not re- 
quire it: within a few years after this, 
nature ſeems not to call for it, becauſe, 
we ſee great numbers of young perſons 
fare compleatly well, without it. —To- 
wards manhood we often obſerve the 
higheſt health; the fulleſt mental, and 
corporeal abilities; without the aid of it. 
—Where then are we to fix the point, 
at which the uſe of it, as a daily ſpecies 
of potation, is imperiouſly called for by 
nature? rather I ſhould ſay, where is 

| it 
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it called for at all, but as other medi- 
cines are, occaſionally? and if a natural 
call can be pleaded for any other uſe of - 
it, it ſeems to be undeniable, that na- 
ture here is only of a ſecondary order, 
an acquired nature, a ſuperinduced nature 
in reality, a diſeaſe. Indeed I am rather 
inclined to believe that a capacity ac- 
quired by practice, for drinking much 
wine (in young perſons particularly) 
with apparent impunity, is a ſure ſymp- 
tom of a very diſordered habit or frame 
of body; certainly it appears fo, if we 
are to refer ourſelves to true healthy, 
undiſturbed nature, for our proper 
ſtandard : juſt as to be able to bear-a 
large doſe of opium, or ſome other 
very powerful medicine with ſeeming 
impunity, implies a real deviation 
from a healthy ſtate, in any other caſe. 
We know that very young children for 
the molt part naturally diſlike the very 
taſte of wine, or ſpirits; we know too, 

that animals abhor both, and ſeldom can 
be 
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be made to take either but at the ex- 
pence of their lives.“ And as the 
healthy ſtomach of a young perſon needs 
it not, ſo far from facilitating his digef- 
tion, wine, given in any conſiderable 
quantity, ſerves rather to interrupt it, 
ſhewing evidently that vinous ſpirit has 
nothing very concordant with our nature. 
From whence the inference is plain, 
that he who can bear (whilſt young 
eſpecially) a large quantity, without ap- 
parent injury, does ſo, becauſe by force 
and habit, he has compelled his conſti- 
tution to endure it; and in the ſame 
proportion as he can ſuſtain theſe in- 
Juries without immediate inconveni- 
ence, or ſuffering, he is, in reality, 
fo far removed from the native and ori- 

ginal healthineſs of his conſtitution. 
Let us then carefully examine the facts, 


and 


* It is a well known faQ, that the growth of puppies 
may be considerably checked, by forcing them to live upon 
Gin or any other ardent stirit. When ladies“ lap-dogs were a 
species of traffic. in Paris, is was the method said to have 
been pursued, and the creatures so treated, seldom survived 
the third year. | 
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and we ſhall ſoon diſcover, whether true 
nature has any concern herein. Do we 
not meet with many inſtances of diſeaſe, 
and premature old age, in perſons of both 
ſexes, who, by the habitual uſe of wine, 
and other inflaming liquors, perhaps al- 
molt from infancy, or at leaſt from very 
early years, abſolutely dare not, at all 
times, drink a glaſs of ſimple cold water; 
nor even at their meals can venture 
upon this, without brandy, or wine, 
firſt mixed with it, for fear of ſpaſms, 
or gouty affections of the ſtomach ? and 
can this be elteemed health? can 
therefore that be confidered as a natural 
and healthy practice, which is able to 
produce effects ſo far removed from 
health? perhaps indeed a better crite- 
rion in this reſpect of a truly natural 
- ſlate of the ſtomach (that great organ 
and ſource of health) could not be 
named, than the circumſtance here al- 
luded to, viz. the being able between 
meals, at any time, to bear a glaſs of 

| cold 
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cold water, unleſs ſome other conſi- 


derations ſhould forbid it; ſince it may 
be preſumed, that a ſtomach, which is 
capable of beariug, at any time, a liquor . 
ſo naturally deſigned for it, has received 
no great injury from the uſe of heating 
liquors ; nor can any ſtomach be ſaid to 


be in a ſound ſtate, with which ſo in- 
nocent a fluid would not agree ; allow- 


ance being made at the ſame time for 
other circumſtances. 

A friend of mine once informed me 
of a viſit he had received ſome years ago 
from a reſpectable old clergyman, who 
had been above fifty years miniſter in 
his pariſh, and who died at laſt purely 


from an accidental circumſtance, no 
way connected with his old age; to 


whom, after a journey from the coun- 
try on a cold day, he offered ſome re- 
freſhment. The old gentleman, with 
the good ſpirits and alertneſs habitual 


to him, deſired © only a bit of bread, 


0 


My friend in- 


and a glaſs of water :' 
treated 


* 

treated him to mix a little wine with 
his water “ for the ſtomach's ſake:“ 
No, (ſaid the old divine) I have always 
accuſtomed my ſtomach to bear a glaſs 
of cold water at all times, as a teſt of 
health.“ Yet the perſon alluded to, 
was not altogether a water drinker, and 
knew well the proper ſeaſons, both 
when it was expedient to comply, and 
when prudent to defiſt. But he kept in 
view the criterion and principle above 
Rated; and for any thing that ſeemed 
to have indicated to the contrary, might 
have been ſtill living, healthy, erect, 
and chearful. 

- How far all perſons may ſafely ven- 
ture to imitate the example, let each 


reſpectively judge for himſelf. The 


concluſion, however, is very certain, 
that ſo far as temperance, with reſpect 
to fermented liquors, can be practiſed 
conſiſtently with former habits, or where 
it can be early introduced among young 
perſons ſo as to preclude the forming of 

K bad 
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bad habits, ſo far, it is an experiment 
worth the attempting: and I can with 
truth aſſert, that if attention to theſe 
particulars, joined with other eſtabliſhed 
rules of temperance, will not enſure 
life, health, and its enjoyments ; intem- 
perance will moſt aſſuredly not prove 
more efficacious ; but will, on the con- 
trary, make ſome evils, (inevitable per- 
haps ſometimes even under the former 
ſyſtem), much more untractable, by 
interweaving with them evils of its 
own, which temperance knows not ; and 
which, under her ſyſtem, could never 
have been introduced. | 
But ſome objectors may fay, is 
there not danger by an abatement of 
our uſual quantity of wine, that in caſes 
of fever, &c. it would be very difficult 
to lower the ſyſlem?” The anſwer to 
this is very obvious: if a perſon be ha- 
bitually of a full temperament, or diſ- 
poſed to inflammation, (commonly, 
though improperly, called fever), a 
free 
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free uſe of wine muſt be, at all times, 
highly prejudicial to him; as being cal- 

_ culated to keep up that tendency to in- 

flammation which he already poſſeſſes 

in too, great a degree. Such a perſon, 
therefore, ought at all events. to take 
leſs wine —as a medicine peculiarly. calcu- 
lated to do him injury. On the other 
hand, if he be-not, even with the uſe 
of wine, prediſpoſed to inflammation, 
he wilt moſt aſſuredly be ſtill leſs ſo, in 
conſequence of reducing his quantity 
of inflaming ſtimulus. But the truth 
is, that the plea here uſed in favour of 
the continuance of an accuſtomed quan- 
tity of wine, is a deluſive one; and is 
probably ſo underſtood even by thoſe 

who urge it: for in the firſt place, a 

perſon puts himſelf leſs in the power 

of diſeaſe, who keeps his body cool, 
and in that ſtate to which nature cer- 
tainly is beſt adapted, and which ſhe 
beſt approves. Secondly, even if diſ- 
eaſe ſhould befal him, he need not doubt 

K 2 but 
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but that means may yet be found, in 
every caſe ſufficient to anſwer all the 
requiſite cooling purpoſes; as for in- 
ſtance, 'by a leſs quantity of animal 
food than uſual, or of fermented liquor 
(if ſtill ſome is ordinarily taken), by 
bleeding alſo, and by other methods 
which are ufually recurred to in ſuch 
caſes. 

By limiting therefore his regular 
uſe of inflaming liquors, he not only 
keeps himſelf more within the bounda- 
ries of health, but baffles, or precludes 
many diſeaſes; yet nevertheleſs, leaves 
his phyſician ſcope enough for lower- 
ing his habit: but if notwithſtanding 
all endeavours to the contrary, inflam- 
matory diſeaſes ſhould take place, there 
are ſtronger grounds of hope under 
theſe circumſtances, than under any 


other. 


I think it is recorded of Socrates, 
that during the memorable plague at 
Athens, he eſcaped it in conſequence 


of 
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of his habitual temperance and cool 

Tegimen. x 7 
Still however, the objector may re- 
ply, we muſt not carry things too far, 
nor reduce the ſyſtem too low. —So 
ſay I:—look, he remarks, at the vege- 
table world; ſee yonder plant, which 
he takes pains to aſſure you, muſt be 
ſupplied with all due nutriment, or it 
will inevitably periſh; at leaſt it will 
not thrive vigorouſly. Then he tells you 
of good ſoil, rich manure, plenty of nu- 
triment, &c. &c.—all which he applies 
to the human frame, as but to a plant 
of another kind. To this in general I 
aſſent moſt cordially : but I can go no 
farther.. In all that concerns the quan- 
tity and kind of ſtimulus to be applied, 
and the degree of nutriment to be con- 
veyed, we {ſhould not perhaps be 
found perfectly to coincide. —lt. theſe 
be too abundantly adminiſtered, or ap- 
plied, in either caſe, premature vigour 
(the natural conſequence of the excęſ- 
| k 3 fee 
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ſive application of ſtimulants), would 
haſten the death of both plant and pa- 
tient, as was before oblerved when 
ſpeaking of the analogy between ani- 
mal and vegetable life: but let both have 
their proper quantity and proper kind of 
nutrition, not however of the highly 
ſtimulant, or preternatural order, and 
both plant, and patient, probably will 
live, and proſper. 

This I apprehend is the true ſtate of 


the compariſon in ſuch a caſe: but even 


in aſſerting this, I refer to thoſe only 
who have been accuſtomed to the uſe 
of wine; who muſt here ufe their 
own judgment, in applying to them- 
ſelves what I have ſuggeſted. Young 
perſons, and thoſe who have been to- 
tally unaccuſtomed to ſuch a ſtimulat- 
ing liquor as wine, ſuperadded to their 
daily diet, are quite unconcerned here- 

in. 
But after all, what is this low living, 
from which ſo much alarming miſchief - 
is 
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is here apprehended? The whole range 
of the table is left according to the ſeve- 
ral taſtes and appetites' of individuals, 
to their own reaſonable enjoyment : 
nor is any prohibition intended but that 
of exceſs in the uſe of fermented liquors. 
Beef, Veal, Mutton, Fiſh, and Fowl, the 
produce of the dairy, the luxuries of 
our gardens, &c. are admitted freely to 
be partaken of, as being nothing more 
than what a naturally good conſtitution 
pleads for, as eſſential to health. Sti- 
mulants in difeaſe muſt be recurred to; 
but in health, exceſſive, or præterna- 
tural ſtimulants, no perſon can require; 
nor can ſuch inflaming articles at any 
time prove indiflerent, and therefore 
innocent, in their operations. 

The belt general rule perhaps to be 
applied concerning liquors, as to judg- 
ing of their degree of inoffenſiveneſs to 
the conſtitution, may be, to conſider 
thoſe which are the moſt ſimple, and 

leaſt ſtimulating in their compoſition, ar 
| quality, 
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quality, as being moſt proper to be tak- 
en with our food, beginning with Water; 
and to conſider others injurious, in pro- 
portion as they contain a larger quanti- 
ty of vinous ſpirit. Brandy and water, 
as a common beverage, for all habitual 
uſes, may be regarded as moſt deſtruc- 
tive and pernicious, though by many 
perſons, it may have been taken for 
{| ſome time, with ſeeming impunity, o or 
1 even apparent benefit. 
It muſt be a ſubject of great regret to 
many, that the example even of ſome 
of their medical friends and adviſers is 
not always favourable to the cauſe of ſo- 
briety ; but it ſhould be remembered, 
that as men, they are liable to the ſame 
irreſolute and irregular modes of con- 
duct in this reſpect, as their leſs inform- 
ed neighbours and aſſociates; and like 
them, act often, as if they were un- 
conſcious of the dangerous tendency 
even of their own proceedings; ſome- 
times too, rather apfroving, than con- 
demning, 
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demning, the uſe of ſtimulating liquors; 
.arguing perhaps at the ſame time, in 
defence of them, with great plauſibility, 
though on falſe principles: and not 
unfrequently, ſo wedded are they to 
the pleaſurable ſenſations produced by 
wine, or other fermented liquors, that 
their underſtandings, in a {ſhort time, 
become ſubſervient to their inclinations. 

Let one, however, whom I have heard 
of, counteract the evil of-his example, 
by the frankneſs of his confeſſion: being 
alked by an acquaintance at a public 
meeting, (where the bottle had a pretty 
rapid circulation), whether he did not 
conſider wine as prejudicial to health, 
and if ſo, why he drank it ſo freely? 
honeſtly replied, ** I like health very 
well, but I like wine better.” So can- 
did an acknowledgment requires no 
comment ; the inference being too ob- 
vious to be miſtaken. 

However difagreeable, and painful, 
the reflection may bel I fear it muſt be 

admitted 
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admitted as a truth that when the prac- 
tice of drinking wine and ſpirits to exceſs, 
1s rendered habitual, it is extremely 
difficult to overcome; in addition to 
which, ſo oppreſſive is the deſpondency 
of mind, languor, and ennui, after the 
ſtimulating effect of theſe liquors has 
ſubſided, that without a very regular 
perſeverance in our attempts to get the 
better of ſuch habits, and to riſe ſuperior 
to the bad examples of others, a repe- 
tition will be continually indulged in, 
- till reſolution becomes too weak and 
tranſient to reſiſt the allurement. Health 
in the mean time is ſacrificed to intem- 
perance, and the ſcene cloſes in ſome 
corporeal diſeaſe, mental derangement, 
or ſudden death. 
The truth of theſe remarks, as to the 
effects of wine on the conſtitution, will, 
I apprehend, if diſpaſſionately conſider- 
ed, be for the moſt part candidly ac- 
knowledged. And perhaps if the whole 
truth were confeſſed, with many per- 
| | ſons 
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ſons the chief obſtacle to the adoption 
of an oppoſite conduct, is the awkward- 
neſs of being without a ſubſtitute for 
wine, or the difficulty of finding one 
after our meals, when habits of this kind 
are moſt frequently indulged in. 

- The French and Italians (generally 
fcaking) ſet us a good example, in this 
particular, by drinking their coffee very 
ſoon after dinner; by which they avoid 
taking a larger quantity of wine than is 
conſiſtent with health; and by this means 
are more capable, and better diſpoſed, 
to enjoy the true pleaſures of ſocial in- 
tercourſe ; and are conſequently leſs 

liable to languor, hypochondriac affec- 
tion, and ennui, together with many 
other diſeaſes ariſing from this ſource. 

But if perſons, who have long been 
accuſtomed to take a large portion of 
wine, find themſelves. from habit ut- 
terly unable to diminiſh their uſual 
quantity, which they have taught them- 
ſelves to imagine neceſſary for their 
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health's ſake; or if they are candid 
enough to profeſs at once, their love of 
wine, and therefore their unwillingneſs 
to abandon it, this Tract leaves them 
but exactly where it found them: to 


themſelves only they are accountable; 


and by their own judgment in this re- 


ſpect muſt they be determined. But 


if they are otherwiſe diſpoſed, it is 
not perhaps impoſlible to deviſe an ex- 
pedient, by which they may be led to 
adopt a ſyſtem better ſuited to their 
real welfare; and be prepared even to 
advance further, if they find, by 2 new 
practice, ſuch an improvement in their 
health, as may encourage them to pro- 
ceed in it; and this may be done with- 
out any interruption to ſocial conver- 
ſation, or friendly intercourſe, by a ju- 
dicious, yet very ſalutary, contrivance. 
—'The mixing of a little water with 
their wine, will eaſily admit of the en— 
larging many toaſts, without addition to 
the original quantity of ſtimulus: the 

| | _ ſtrength 
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ſtrength of the wine will be thus dimi- 
niſhed, and its immediate action on the 
coats of the ſtomach will be of courſe ma- 
terially leſſened. | 
The ancients (though in the lively 
Odes of Horace and of Anacreon we. 
meet with much encomium upon wine) 
were accuſtomed, as was before ob- 
ſerved, to mix water with it; and to 
drink unnixed wines was always held to 
imply exceſs, and was accordingly a well 
known article of reproach, Armſtrong 
obſerves that 


« Wine unmix'd, and all 
The gluey floods that from the vex'd abyſs 
Of fermentation Ipring, with ſpirit fraught, 
And furious with intoxicating fire, 


Retard concoction, - and preſerve unthaw'd 
'Tlv embody'd maſs.” 


« rt of Preteruing Health,” 


From theſe hints, a judicious perſon 
will eaſily collect the rule he himſelf 
ſhould follow, ſo as to make the uſe of 
wine not inconſiſtent either with his 
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comfort (if he had been long accuſtomed 
to it), or with his habits of friendly in- 
tercourſe; and if he be deſirous of ſtill 
greater ſecurity, he has it in his power 
to inſure this by ſuch further attentions, 
as whilſt they tend to preſerve his health, 
will ſuthciently promote chearfulneſs, 
and anſwer every jult purpoſe of ſocial 
life. | 

At convivial feaſts, a very prevailing 
opinion into which many are unthink- 
ingly led, is, that“ good eating, re- 
quires good drinking,” but it fo happens 
that the very reverſe of this is the caſe. 
Good eating (as it is uſually termed), 
generally implies high ſeaſoned diſhes ; 


but the ſtimulant powers theſe- poſſeſs, 


are for the moſt part fully ſufficient for 
anſwering every purpoſe of promoting 
their digeſtion, even in debilitated ſto- 
machs; an effect which aromatic ſpices- 
have the property of producing with far 


leſs injury to the conſtitution, than vi- 


nous ſpirit. It is therefore juſt as ra- 
tional 
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tional to conclude, that a blazing fire re- 
quires inflammable. fuel to. be heaped 
upon it, as that much ſtrong wine ſhould 
be added to the contents of the ſtomach 
after eating high ſeaſoned diſhes. 
There are perhaps none, who would 
be more benefited by attention to many 
of the particulars related in the courſe 
of theſe Remarks, than the younger 
ſtudents of our univerſities, and of 
other ſeminaries eſtabliſhed for the ſame 
purpoſe. A cloſe application to ſtudy 
is, of itſelf, ſufhciei:tly injurious to 
health; and men of ſtudious characters, 
ſhould counteract this effect, not only 
by proper bodily exertion, but alſo, by 
a cautious abſtinence from the intempe- 
rate uſe of wine and other ſtrong ſer- 
mented liquors. Young men who live 
in the country, and who are ſo circum- 
ſtanced as to be able (in ſome degree) 
to counteract the effects of their intem- 
perance by vigorous exerciſes, as hunt- 
ing, ſhooting, &c. (a mode of life very 
. different 
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different in general, from that of thoſe 
who are immured within collegiate 
walls) have in this reſpect an advantage 
on their ſide; yet even among theſe is 
diſcretion neceſſary. But for others 
who are occupied in the more laborious 
exerciſes of the mind, to indulge free- 
ly in ſtimuluting liquors, muſt be particu- 
larly detrimental; for by theſe, both bo- 
dy, and mind, often receive irrepara- 
ble injury : the former being debili- 
tated, in proportion to the degree of 
ſtimulus applied to it, either by wine 
or by other heating liquors; the latter 
being liable to be weakened, in pro- 
portion as it is kept upon the ſtretch 
by - continual application, or intenſe 
thinking. 

The truth unqueſtionably is, that the 
danger to perſons in early life, ariſes, 
for the moſt part, from the very circum- 
Rance of their not requiring ſuch a daily 
quantity of vinous ſpirit in addition to 
their common diet. They are then at 

| a time 


E 
a time of life when nature does not 
neceſſarily demand ſtimulants to in- 
creaſe her vital activity; or rather, 
when. if artificial means were to be 
recurred to, the molt adviſeable, per- 
haps, would be ſuch as have a ten- 
'dency to lower, or reduce the natural 
but powerful energy of the ſyſtem. 
What indiſcretion then to add fire to 
that which is already but too ſuſceptible 
of inflammation? and as this obſervation 
is applicable to them, at this period, fo 
is it alſo true, in more advanced years; 
in proportion as there is already ſuffici- 


ent health, vigour, and activity, remain- 


ing in the ſyſtem,” to render the aid of 
medicine perfectly unneceſſary, which, 
in all ſuch caſes, wine mult be eſteemed. 
The manners of the preſent age in- 
deed are not ſuch as to urge youth to 
very frequent acts of intoxication, and 
no doubt-the charge of habitual drun- 
kennels, is, what few young perſons of 
any reputation in the world can be 
| 19 accuſed 
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aceuſed of; but the miſchief which 
is ſuſtained by thoſe who are not pro- 
perly initiated in the diſcipline of tem- 
perance, with reſpect to the uſe of fer- 
mented liquors, and yet in a very ſober 
way daily inflame themſelves. by the 
regular uſe of wine, is what perhaps 
they bave never ſuſpected themſelves, 
nor have their older friends, in general, 
apprehended for them. 
\ "This practice, however, if bordering 
on excels (to adopt the ſentiments of 
an intelligent author) is certain by flow. 
degrees to aboliſh every enviable diſ- 
tinction of the prime of life: the whole 
exterior is generally ſoon viſibly affect- 
ed; feveriſh fluſhings ſucceed inſtead of 
youthful bloom; ſymptoms of wearineſs, 
diſſatisfaction, and gloomineſs, often 
take place: the happy faculty-of being 
eaſily pleaſed, quickly diſappears, and 
the ſpirits, unleſs they are ſupported 
by conviviality or ſome elaborate amuſe- 
ment, uſually droop. What further 
| evils 
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evils and inconveniences, beyond theſe, 
ariſe by time, depend chiefly upon pe- 
culiarities of conſtitution. The leaſt 
formidable perhaps is Hypochondriaſis, 
of which the ſeeds are generally ſown 
whilſt we are young, and under the in- 
fluence of the ſtimulus of inflaming li- 
quors ; from which, the conſequent de- 
preſſion, with indigeſtion, and a variety 
of other bad conſequences, purſue us 
perhaps through life, and are, ſome- 
times, aggravated to feelings of horror, 
almoſt inſupportable. This truth is 
particularly exemplified among thoſe, 
whoſe lot in after life has been ſolitude 
and retirement. Whereas had a cool- 
er, and more temperate ſyſtem been 
purſued from early days, their native 
health and chearfulneſs might have been 


. preſerved in any ſituation, even to the 


lateſt period ; and the whole train of 
nervous diſeaſes, have been kept under, 
or prevented. 


This obſervation may perhaps be eſ- 
| teemed 
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teemed worthy the attention of thoſe 
young men eſpecially, who are of a ſtu- 
dious, and ſedentary diſpoſition ; that 
for all the purpoſes of mental applica- 
tion, which are beſt effected by clear 
perception, and an undiſturbed poſſeſ- 


ſion of the faculties of mind and body, 


nothing is ſo likely to contribute, as an 
habitually temperate regimen, particu- 
larly with reſpect to fermented liquors 
of every kind. 

Dr. Cadogan has affirmed, that a 
drunken fit once a week would not 
perhaps be ſo injurious to the conſti- 
tution, as the daily habit of drinking 
inflaming liquors, in what is called a 
ſober way; which is the een here 
objected to. 

I by no means wiſh to enter into a 
compariſon between the two caſes, or 
take upon me to decide upon them : 
but we are both agreed in this; that the 
latter is a very bad practice, and the 
former not much better, 


Occaſional 
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"Occaſional compliances with the 
uſages of ſociety in theſe reſ pects, may, 
perhaps by ſome perſons, be conſidered 
as unavoidable ſacrifices to the advan- 
tages of it: but habitual indulgencies, 
though much within the bounds of groſs 
excels, cannot but in the end be pre- 
judicial; and where no ſocial end is to 
be anſwered, there is ſtill leſs excuſe 
for them. _ | 
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HAVING already perhaps wearied 
the attention of my readers by a longer 
enumeration of the ill conſequences 
attendant on the abuſe of wine and ſpi- 
rits, than I at firſt intended, though but. 
a ſmall portion of the catalogue, I will 
relieve their patience by approaching 
towards a concluſion. But I muſt not 
omit to aſſure them, that great as theſe 
injuries appear to be, they are not irre- 
coverable in ſome conſtitutions, if ju- 
diciouſly managed. 'The principal art 

to 
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to effect which, ſeems to conſiſt in the 
very ſlow, and almoſt imperceptible diminu- 
tion of the ſtimulating beverage. This 
method, even within the ſmall ſcope of 
my own perſonal obſervation, has fre- 
quently been attended with fucceſs. Dr. 
Armſtrong, ſpeaking of the œconomy 
of nature, obſerves, 
— — © All /udden change 

She hates of habit, even from bad to good, 

If faults in life, or new emergencies 

From habits, urge you by long time confirm'd ; 

Slow may the change arrive, and ſtage by ſtage, 


' Slow as the ſhadow over the dial moves; 
.. Slow as the (tealing progreſs of the year.“ 


Upon this principle, Sydenham 1s 
ald to have cured a patient to whom he 
recommended, after the failure of every 
other kind of advice, to put daily a cer- 
tain number of pills, made indeed of 
nothing more than box wood, (though 
the patient was not aware of that) into 
the veſſel out of which he took his wine; 
till, by imperceptible degrees, the num- 
ber of pills, ** every day increaſed, 
a occupied 
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occupied a larger ſpace in the veſlel, 
than the wine; by which time the pa- 
tient having nearly obtained his cure, 
was eaſily prevailed upon to confine 
himſelf to the quantity of wine allowed 
by Sydenham. 

The late Dr. Pitcairne and others, 
have ſucceeded nearly in the ſame way, 
with patients who could not, by any 
other means, be prevailed upon to re- 
linquiſh their deſtructive habits. 

After having ſtated the poſſibility of 
a recovery, and the mode by which it 
may be effected in moſt caſes, it is in- 
cumbent upon me to point out what 
appears to be the beſt ſubſtitute to be 
reſorted to inthe place of ſuch powerful 
and unneceſſary ſtimuli: and it is no 
ſmall ſatisfaction, that I feel in reflect- 
ing, that what Ifhall preſume to recom- 
mend, will admit of ſuch practical illuſ- 
trations, as I ſhall be able to produce 
in favour of it, in the examples of ſome 
characters univerſally allowed to be 
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eminent for their great medical, philo- 
fophical, and general knowledge; ſome 
ef whom have devoted a principal 
part of their lives to the ſtudy of the 
human body, and of its various funcs 
tions, and diſeaſes. In addition to 
which, the very great benefits I have 
myſelf experienced in exchanging the 
uſual flimulant beverage of fermented 


| liquors, for a more diluting one, leave 


me no heſitation in pronouncing Pure 
Spring Water to be unqueſtionably (with 


ſome few exceptions) the belt liquor to 


be taken with our meals, — though con- 


demned as prejudicial byxſome, and re— 


jected, for no juſt reaſon, by others. 


The following advantages reſulting 
from its uſe, may poſſibly recommend 
it to thoſe who are unacquainted with 
its general properties, viz. that, it is a 
great promoter of digeſtion in healthy 
ſtomachs, and by its coldneſs is en- 
abled to lower the heat uſually gene- 
rated in this proceſs; it is a powerful 

| preventive 
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preventive of biliary” concretions, or 
gall ſtones, as they are called, and of 
urinary. calculi, or gravel; it alſo aſſiſts 
all the ſecretions of the body; and as 
(according to the lateſt ſatisfactory ex- 
periments of Lavoiſier), Oxygen, or vital 
air, is a component part of it, by 
drinking water, we actually receive 
freſh vital power; it is a liquor too, 
which is to be found naturally in all 

climates; is given to all nations, and 
is agreeable to molt palates; many take 
no other drink during their whole lives, 
and-yet enjoy good health, though en- 
gaged in laborious occupations -a 
proof that water is well ſuited to anſwer 
every ordinary purpoſe of the animal 
economy. Sir John Floyer tells us 
(agreeable to the kumoral doctrines of his 
day)' ** thoſe who uſe cold water for 
their common drink have their humours 
leaſt rarefied, and eſcape thoſe diſeaſes 
that affect the head, as apoplexy, palſy, 
blindneſs, madneſs, &c, If the virtues 
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of cold water were duly conſidered, all 
perſons would value it as a great medi- 
cine; and to the uſe of this, children 
ought to be bred from their cradles, 
becauſe all ſtrong liquors are injurious 
to their conſtitutions.” 

Good wholeſome water is (according 
to Fourcroy) generally to be diſcovered 
by the following characteriſtic diſtinc- 
tions: it is very clear and limpid, no 
extraneous body alters its tranſparency 
it has no kind of ſmell; it has a lively, 
freſh, and almoſt pungent taſte ; it boils 
readily without loſing its tranſparency ; 
it entirely diſſolves ſoap in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to form a fluid, ſeemingly ho- 
mogeneous. Spring or river water, 
which filtrates, or flows through ſand, 
is in continual motion, and not polluted 
with the putrefaction of animal or vege- 
table ſubſtances, is found to poſſeſs all 
theſe properties. This kind of water 
paſſes eaſily through the ſtomach and 
inteſtines, and is therefore favourable 
to digeſtion. _ On 
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On the contrary, water which ſtag- 
nates in ſubterraneous cavities; which 
has no current; is overgrown with 
plants, or abounds with inſects; is very 
ſhallow, and has a ſoft, muddy bottom, 
conſiſting of putrid vegetables, or con- 
taining calcareous ſalts, or clay; all ſuch 
water is unwholeſome. Waters, im- 
pregnated with the latter ſubſtances, 
are called crude or hard, and are op- 
preſſive to the ſtomach and unfavour- 
able to digeſtion. 

Armſtrong has alſo given diroflions 
for the choice of water in the following 
lines, where the ſame opinions are ex- 
preſſed by the elegant poet and phyſi- 
cian, as by the above experienced and 
enlightened chemilt : 

« What leaſt of foreign principles partakes 

1s beſt; the lighteſt then what bears the touch 


Of fire the leaſt, and ſooneſt mounts in air. 
The moſt inſipid, the moſt void of ſmell, 
Tho? thirſt were e'er ſo reſolute, avoid 
The ſordid lake, and all ſuch drowſy floods. 
As fill from Leihe Belgia's ſlow canals, 
M 3. (With 
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(With reſt corrupt; with vegetation green; 
Squalid with generation and the birth 

Of litile monſters), till the power of fire 

Has, from profane embraces, diſengag'd 

The violated lymph. The virgin ſtream 
In boiling waltes its finer ſoul in air.” 


It appears that water owes its plea- 
fant fre{h taſte to air which is combin- . 
ed with it; for when boiled the firſt 
bubbles that ariſe conſiſt of air, and the 
water after it has loſt them, has no long- 


er the fame lightneſs or reliſh. 


It recovers theſe properties by being 
expoſed for fome time to the atmo- 
ſphere, or by being briſkly ſhaken. 
By diftiBation water is obtained per- 
fealy pure and feparated from thoſe 
earthly and ſaline matters which gene- 
rally are contained in it; but are now 
left at the bottom of the veſſel. 

Diſtilled water has an infipid taſte, 
and, when drank, oppreſles the ſtomach 
with a kind of weight; but having been 
expoſed to the open air, and briſkly 
ſhaken, it recovers its taſle, and may be 
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drank with ſafety: for diſtillation does 
not alter water, it only deprives it of 
the air, which is always united to it, in 
its ordinary ſtate. 

No natural fluid is ſuſceptible * 
more combinations than water, and it 
has on this account, long held the name 


of the great Solvent of Nature. 


The ſcientific author of Zoonomia 
ranks water amongſt the nutrientia, or 
ſubſtances affording nutriment, in his 
arrangement of the materia medica con- 
tained in the above work, and obſerves 
that “water muſt be conſidered as part 
of our nutriment, becauſe ſo much of 


it enters into the compoſition of our 


ſolids, as well as of our fluids; and ve- 


getables are now believed to draw al-- 


moſt the whole of their nouriſhment: 


from this ſource; it has however other 


uſes in the ſyſtem, beſides that of a 


_ nouriſhing material, as it dilutes our 
fluids, and lubricates our folids; and on 


all theſe accounts a daily ſupply of it is 


2s | M'3 required: 
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required:” and he further remarks that 
it was formerly believed, waters re- 
plete with calcareous earth, ſuch as in- 
cruſt the inſide of tea kettles, or are ſaid 
to petrify moſs, were liable to produce 
or to increaſe the ſtone in the bladder: 
This miſtaken idea has lately been ex- 
ploded by the improved chemiſtry, as 
no calcareous earth, or a very minute 
quantity, was found in the calculi ana- 
lyſed by Scheele and Bergman. The 
waters of Matlock and of Carlſbad, both 
which cover the moſs, which they paſs 
through, with a calcareous cruſt, are ſo 
far from increaſing the ſtone of the blad- 
der or kidnies, that thoſe of Carlſbad 
are celebrated for giving relief to per- 


ſons labouring under theſe diſeaſes. 


Thoſe of Matlock are drank in great 


quantities without any ſuſpicion of in- 
jury; and I well know a perſon who for 


above ten years has drank about two 
pints a day of cold water from a ſpring, 


which very much incruſts the veſſels, it 
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1s boiled in, with calcareous earth, and 
affords a- copious calcareous ſediment 
with a ſolution of ſalt of tartar, who yet 
enjoys a ſtate of uninterrupted health.” 
May not ſome of the extraordinary 
cures ſaid to have been effected in caſes 
of ftone and gravel, by very large quan- 
tities of water drank at this, or that, par- 
ticular ſpring, have depended as much 
upon the quantity, as the quality of the 
water? in addition to which it may be 
remarked, that leſs fermented liquor is 
uſually drank at .public places where 
ſuch waters are reſorted to. I am here 
only ſpeaking of pure water, without any 
reference to medicinal ſprings, which 
in conſequence of their various ſaline 
and metallic impregnations, have been 
found to poſſeſs, when judiciouſly ad- 
miniltered, ſingularly good effects in 
many diſeaſes. 

Some idea of the vivifying qualities 
of water, and other beneficial effects 
ariſing from drinking it, ſeems to have 


ſuggeſted 
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ſuggeſted itſelf to Dr. Armſtrong, who 
in bis excellent poem ſo often referred 
to, ſpeaking of the refreihing power of 
pure ſpring water, thus expreſſes him- 
ſelf : e136 TT 


4 O comfortable ſtream, with eager lips 

And trembling hand, the languid thirſty quaff _ 
New life in you; freſh vigour fills their veins. 

No warmer cups the rural ages knew, 

None warmer ſought the fires of human kind : 

Long centuries they liv'd; their only fate 

Was ripe old age, and rather fleep than death.” 


Dr. Akenſide, who, in addition to his 
fame as a phyſician, has been juſtly rank- 
ed as one of the firſt of our Britiſh poets, 
has the following lines, in a Hymn ad- 


dreſſed to the Naiads : 


„To crown his feaſts, O Naiads, you the fair 
Hygeia calls; and from your ſhelving ſeats 
And groves of poplar. plenteous cups ye bring 
To flake his veins, till ſoon a purer tide 
Flows down thoſe loaded channels, waſhes off 
The dregs of luxury, the lurking ſeeds of crude 
diſeaſe, | | 
And thro? tl! abodes of life ſends vigour, ſends 
repoſe.” 


The 


( 129 ) 
The too prevalent and miſtaken idea 
that Water timpoveriſhes the blood,” and 
is therefore hurtful to the conſtitution ; 


that is has a tendency. to diminiſh* the 


ſtrength, and depreſs the ſpirits ; has, 


I believe, prevented many perſons from 


adopting the uſe of it: but we have 
abundant inſtances in contradiction to 
theſe ſuppoſitions, in ancient, as well 
as in modern, times. Hector, one of 
the principal heroes of Homer's Iliad, 
though renowned for ſtrength and bra- 


very, ſtands upon record as a water 


drinker; and his abhorrence of wine may 
be learnt from the following juſt reply: 


« Far hence be Bacchus's gifts, (the Chiet rejoin'd) 

Inflaming Vine, pernicious to mankind, 

Unnerves the limbs, and dulls the noble mind.“ 
Por z's Iliad of Homer, b. 6. 


The 


The providential preservation of Ela. Wiadceck, who 


zurvlved a confinement of eight days and nights under the 
deep snow in February last, and was kept alive by eating 
$79W ;—and the still more extraordinary case (related in 
the same publication) of a young man, who was preserved, 


in a similar situation, fourteen days, and received no other 


sustenance than what he obtained from drinking zFwater, 
prove that this fluid must contain some nutritious proper « 
ties, —Sze the case by T. V. Okes, Surgeon.— Wilkie. 
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The amiable Archbiſhop of Cambray, 
in the 8th book of his Telemachus, de- 
ſcribing the temperate lives, and fim- 
plicity of manners of the Bœotians, thus 
relates their abhorrence of wine :— 
They are ſo far from drinking wine, 


that they never make any; not that 
they! want grapes, ſince no country pro- 
duces them more delicious; but they 


content themſelves with eating grapes 


as they do other fruits, and dread wine 


as the corrupter of mankind: —it is a 
kind of poiſon, they obſerve, which 
raiſes madneſs. It does dt directly kill 
a man, fay they; but it makes him a 
beaſt. Men may preſerve their health 
and ſtrength without wine; and with it 
they run the riſk of injuring their 
health, waſting their ſtrength, and de- 
ſtroying their morals.” 

The illuſtrious Haller attributed to 
the uſe of water alone, the perfection of 
all his ſenſes, and particularly that of 


ſight, Ig he exerciſed his eyes ſo 


much 


. 6% 

much in microſcopic obſervations, even 
to a late period of his life. | 

The late Dr. Benjamin Franklin, is 
died at the advanced age of eighty-four, 
with his mental faculties in full vigour, 
appears to have been well acquainted 
with the good effects of a water regimen, 
as well as of the neceſſity of nouriſhing 
the body by ſolids, rather than by fluids ; 


which he proved in his own perſon, 'as 


may be interred from one of his letters,* 
in which he ſtates that, when a jour- 
neyman printer, he never uſed to 
drink any thing but water, during his 
work ; and when his fellow labourers 
laughed at him for his temperance, and 
told him that it was impoſſible to work 
without ſtrong drink, he ſhewed them, 
by his own example, that it was not 
only poſſible, but that he who never 
drank ſtrong liquors, could work more 
than thoſe who did; and by a familiar 
train of reaſoning clearly demonſtrated 

to 


®* Franklin's Life and Letters, 2 vols. 12mo, 
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to them, that there was more nouriſh- 


ment in a penny loaf, than in a quart 
of ale; more grain being in one than 
in the other, and conſequently that the 
former would go farther towards en- 
abling a man to work, than the latter. 

The following inſtance of ſtrength re- 


ſulting from ſobriety, &c. is extracted 


from the London Packet of April 19, 
1799, Viz. * John Wilſon, of Soſgill, 
Cumberland, died lately at the advanced 
age of 100. He exerciſed the trade of 
a blackſmith during ſixty years, in all 
which time his beverage was milk and 
water, with the exception of only two 
glaſſes of ale, and one of ſpirituous li- 
quors, during the whole courſe of his 
life.” „ i 

To prove that a ludierous incident 
will ſometimes have a better effect than 
argument, the following fact is related: 


A wheelwright in this city, when very 


young, was informed by a ragged 
drunkard, that all his clothes had been 
4 ſcorched 
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Feorched off his body by the heat of his 
ſtomach, occaſioned by the nature of 
the liquor he had drank; and was aſ- 
ſured by him, that every man who did 
the ſame, was liable to the like fate! — 
This wonderful relation had ſuch an effect 
upon the boy, as to induce him to 
drink water only, from that time: he is 
now thirty-three, and informs me that 
he is able to go through as much work 
as any man of his age, and has been 
free*from every complaint, except ſlight 
colds, | 

We are informed that at Conſtanti- 
nople, where the uſe of ſtrong liquors 
is wiſely prohibited, the Turkiſh porters 
whoſe only beverage 1s water or lemonade, 
perform their taſks with alacrity, and 
ſuſtain burdens, under which a dram- 
drinking porter would droop and ſtag- 
ger. Many nations there are who never 

taſte ſpirits, and yet enjoy health and 
vigour in a ſupereminent degree. What 
is alſo the general ſtate of our own ſol- 


N > en 
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diers, who are exceeded by none itt 
bodily ſtrength and vigour ?—yet ſurely 
their allowance each day cannot, in 
general, admit of much habitual exceſs. 

Theſe may be regarded as proofs that 
rength of body does not neceſſarily de- 
pend on fermented liquors for its ſup- 
port ;—and the following, I preſume, 
will be allowed as ſufficient teſtimony, 
that ſtrength of mind, alſo, may be poſ- 
ſeſſed, without the aid of ſuch ſti- 
mulants.” 

It has been aſſerted by the late Dr. 
Johnſon,* who for many years never 
taſted wine, that Waller, f who was a 
lively and chearful companion, was a 
water drinker; notwithſtanding which, he 
was enabled, by his fertility of mind, 
to heighten the mirth of Bacchanalian 
aſſemblies; and that when his friend 
Mr. Saville ſaid, ** no man in England 
ſhould keep him company but Ned 

Waller 


* Johnson's Life, by Boswell, 4to. vol. 2. 
, + Dato's Lives of the Poets, vol. 1. 
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Waller —without drinking :” he had pro- 
bably no other water drinker amongſt 
his acquaintance. FEE | 

The late celebrated Mr. John Hun- 
ter* drank no wine, for the laſt twenty 
years of his life; notwithſtanding 
which, bis mind and body, except dif- 
turbed occaſionally by ſome very extra- 
ordinary paroxyſms, were never more 
vigorous and active, than during this 
period ; of which many of the philo- 
ſophical works of this able anatomiſt 
and phyſiologiſt, now in the hands of 
the public, may be regarded as affording 
ample proof. Mr. Hunter was, not- 
withſlanding, well known in his younger 
days to have been a bon vivant. 

Hufeland F mentions an inſtance of 
a very reſpectable ſurgeon general of 
the German army, a Mr. T , who 
| aſcribed his healthy and long life of 


N 2 more 


See the life of Mr. Hunter (prefixed to his Treatise on 
the Blood, &c.) by his brother-in-law, the present ingeni- 
ous E. Home, Esq. | 

+ ©* The Art of Prolonging Life,” 2 vols. 3vo. 
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more than eighty years, chiefly to the 
daily uſe of freſh ſpring water, which 
he drank for upwards of forty years. 
Between his thirtieth and fortieth year, 
he was a moſt miſerable Hypochon- 
driac, oppreſſed with the deepeſt me- 
lancholy, tormented with palpitations 
of the heart, &c. and imagined he could 
not live fix months; but from the time 
that he began his water regimen, all 
theſe ſymptons diſappeared, and in the 
'atter halt of his life, he enjoyed better 
aealth than before, and was perfectly 
free ſrom hypochondriac affection. 

The preſent learned and reſpectable 


Dr. Heberden would long ſince, moſt * 


probably, have fallen a martyr to the 
gout, had he not leſſened the fre- 
quency, and abated the violence of its 


attacks by a water regimen ; at-his pre- 
ſent advanced age, (now upwards of. 


ninety), I have been credibly in- 
formed he has, of late years, only al- 


lowed himſelf two or three glaſſes of 


wine a day. . The 


0 


( - 437-3 


+ The great advantages which the in- - 
genious Dr. Darwin experienced by 
leaving off fermented liquors, may be 
ſeen detailed by himſelf in the 2d vol. 
. of his Zoonomia, page 452; —- where, 
after having deſcribed his own caſe of 
gout, and obſerving that“ example has 
more forcible effect than ſimple aſ- 
ſertion,“ he concludes by ſaying, ** that 
for upwards of twenty years, he has 
been jn the habit of drinking water, 
and has been kept in perpetual health, 
except accidental colds from the changes 
of weather; that before he abſtained 
from ſermented liquor, he was ſubject 
to Piles, Gravel, and Gout, neither of 
which he has ſince experienced, except 
the latter, and that in a very flight 
degree.” 

Dr. A. Fothergill* mentions the caſe 
of his friend Dr. B. Pugh, of Midford 
Caſtle, who having from early youth 
abſtained from wine and ſpirits, declares 

N 3 | that 


Essay on the Abuse of Spirituous Liquors,” 
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that at this moment he not only enjoys 
_ ſuperior health and vivacity, but feels 
himſelf as capable of every mental and 
corporeal exertion as he did at twenty- 
five, though now in his 82d year. 

The following extract of a letter, 
which I lately received from a Phy- 
ſician, who has been ſeverely afflicted 
by calculous complaints, may perbaps 
recommend the practice to thoſe who 
labour under ſimilar affetions :— 

I have ſteadily perſevered 
in my abſtinence from all fermented li- 
quors whatever, which has relieved me 
from the Dyſpepſia* to which I was for- 
merly ſubject; and from a ſenſe of 
weight and oppreſſion about the head, 
Which was occaſionally very diſtreſſing. 
I now attempt not to make any converts 
to the ſyſtem of water drinking; all I have 
| hitherto done has been in vain, and 


| has ſometimes brought upon me, a de- 


gree of ridicule, from which, where no 
good end is to be anſwered by it, I would 


willingly 


* Indigestion, 


0 

willingly be exempt. My own mind is 
ſatisfied. I ſee in the ſyſtem both moral 
and natural benefits, but I cannot make 
others ſee them; —may the ſucceſs of 
your efforts equal your wiſhes; but I 


fear you have undertaken a taſk which 


no human power is equal to; you will, 
however, have done your duty, and 
mult be fatisfied with the mens ſibi conſcia 
| _ and the chance of doing a little good. 
6 Yours, &c. 


R H. 
% Taunton, Aug. 16, 1799.“ 


I believe there are no inſtances on re- 
cord of perſons having really injured 
their health, and endangered their lives 
by drinking water with their meals, and 

it is a miſtaken idea that it does not pro- 
| mote digeſtion; on the contrary, pure 
ſpring water greatly aſſiſts it, as was be- 
fore mentioned. Dr. Armſtrong has 
delivered the ſame opinion in theſe 
lines, viz. 


« Nothing like pure and ſimple 8 dilutes 
The food, or gives the chyle ſo ſoon to flow.“ 


It 
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It is true that Carnaro,* as well as 
many other writers ſince his time, infiſt 
on the good effects of temperance, in 
effecting theſe purpoſes.— The tem- 
peranès here ſpecified is extended to 
eating, as well as drinking, &c. 

To perſons advanced in life the ad- 
vice of Carnaro may ſtill hold good, and 
to ſuch indeed, more may be allowed 
with reſpect to ſtimulating beverage ; but 
the ſame advice will not apply when 
addreſſed to youth, who, when in perfect 
health, have their digeſtion quick, and 
of courſe ſtand not in need of ſtimulants, 
but rather, frequent ſupplies of food, 
which clearly proves that wine in ſuch 
caſes is unneceſſary, and improper: in- 
deed if given under ſuch circumſtances, 
it can tend only to waſte and to exhauſt 
thoſe powers, which may be called for 
in more advanced years. More ſleep too 
is neceſſary in youth, than in later years, 
for animals like plants acquire their 
| growth 
* Essay on Health and Long Life.” | 
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growth and nutrition principally in the 
night-time or during fleep; for which 
reaſon the young of all animals, for 
many months after their birth, natu- 
rally ſleep when their ſtomachs are full; 


and old age, when bordering on the 


weakneſs of ſecond childhood, having its 
remaining feeble powers ſoon exhault- 
ed, is nouriſhed, and reſtored, in the 
ſame manner. 

The art of preſerving long life, and 
health, is ſaid, by Dr. Darwin, to“ con- 


fiſt in uſing no greater ſtimulus, whether 
in reſpect to the quantity or kind of 


food and drink, or of external circum- 
ſtances, ſuch as heat, exerciſe, and 
wakefulneſs, than is ſuthcient to pre- 


ſerve us in vigour; and gradually as we 


grow old to increaſe the ſtimulus of our 
alimerft as the murritability of our bodies 
increaſes,” or, in other words, as our 
excitability decreaſes. 


— — — 
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THE word Excitability having been 
ſometimes uſed in the courſe of theſe 
pages, and a reference to it having 


been often made by writers on the like 


ſubjects, it may not be improper to ex- 
plain the term more amply, that it may 
be more generally underſtood, and the 
doctrines ariſing from it better compre- 
hended. 


By excitability is meant aquality poſ- 


ſeſſed by every animated being at the 


commencement of its living ſtate, which 
makes it capable of being acted upon by 
the external powers, and thus of pro- 
ducing the various functions of life. 
The means, by which this excitability 
1s exhauſted or worn out, are called 


exciting powers, or ſtimulants. As our bo- 


dies naturally contain but a limited 
portion of this property, when it is 
completely worn out, or exhauſted, the 
body then becomes inert and lifeleſs; 
and the ſooner it is waſted, by the ap- 
plication of different ſtimuli, either 

mental, 


| n 
mental, or corporeal, or both united, 
the ſooner this effect takes place. 


It is uſual, therefore, to ſpeak of ex- 
citability as another word for life. It 


is, in truth, the conſequence of life, but ſo 
nearly connected with the living prin- 
ciple, as, for molt of the purpoſes of 
argument, to be held the ſame. 

Thus if the excitability, or the ca- 
pacity of being excited, be ſoon ex- 


hauſted by the frequent application of 


exceſſive ſtimulants, the very ſame thing 
as old age is the conſequence; and 
when the excitability is entirely worn 
out, ſo that the body becomes incapable 
of farther excitement by any ſtimuli, 
then death enſues. Surely then, it is 
the part of wiſdom to be as ſparing as 
poſſible, in the expenditure of this exci- 
tability, during the earlier parts of life, 
that more may be reſerved for a later 
period ; and that we may not accelerate 


old age, by imprudently laviſhing 


the ran of life, in its firſt ſtages. 
True 
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| True indeed it is, that this excitability, 
| when exhauſted in part, by the appli- 
cation of a temporary ſtimulus, is capa- 
ble of being repaired and renovated in 
ſome degree by the recruiting powers 
of ſleep, reſt, &c. and little injury will 
ſeem to have been ſuſtained by perſons 
who have applied ſtimulants to their 
conſtitutions pretty liberally : yet to 
ſuppoſe that no injury has been thus re- 
ceived, and that frequent application 
of exceſſive ſtimulants daily repeated, 
will, in the end, and after ſome years, 
produce no ill effect, does not appear to 
be warranted either by reaſon, or by 

- obſervation, Time will for the moſt 
part, ſhew the fallacy of ſuch a con- 
cluſion, though (as before remarked) 
in ſome caſes, its ravages may be more 

| flow than in others; but in all, ſome ef- 
fe&t muſt be produced, ſo as to bring 
| the perſon nearer and nearer, after 
| every repetition, to the ne plus ultra 
of excitability, | Or that point where 
inexci- 


| 
| 
' 
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inexcitability commences, and death 
enſues. Thus, however renovated, after 


each excels, or treſpaſs, this property 


may be; —ſtill, upon the whole, ſome 
deduction has certainly been made from 
it: and the greater or more frequent 


that deduction, the greater muſt be the 


injury ſuſtained by the conſtitution at 
large. Nature, by the means before 
mentioned, may poſſibly, in ſome mea- 
ſure recrut her exhauſted powers ; but 


ſtill theſe powers are, by the repeated 


violence thus offered them, prema- 
turely weakened and diminiſhed. Now 
if we apply this reaſoning to the caſe 
of dram drinkers, we ſhall then per- 
ceive, that let the real age of the perſon 
be what it may, he will be ſo far ad- 
vanced in his progreſs towards inirrita- 
bility, inexcitability, or the point be- 


yond which every ſtimulant will ceaſe 


to produce effect, as to be, comparatively, 
very old, and conſequently, in the fame 
proportion to be near the termination of 

0 his 
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his life. This is particularly illuſtrated 
by Dr. A. Fothergill's caſe, before men- 
tioned, of the young gentleman who died 
of old age at twenty-eight. 

To thoſe who are not much ſkilled 
in conſiderations of this kind, the doc- 
trine here ſtated may perhaps receive 
ſome illuſtration from the following, be- 
ing part of a tale, extracted from a pub- 


lication“ before referred to: ** Know, 


ſtranger, that before thy heart began to 


beat, the number of its pulſations was 
determined; no art or earthly power can 


add to the ſum, but it depends on thy- 
felf, whether they ſhall be exhauſted 
fooner-or later; of theſe a certain num- 
ber is daily -expended:—if inſtead of 

this allowance, thou wilt force thy heart 
to beat twice as many, although thy 
deſtiny be not changed, thou liveſt but 
half thy time. By a life of reaſon and 
temperance the laſt ſtroke is long de- 
hyed, but by waſting thy ſpirits in folly 

.and 


* JACcKs0N,'on the Four Ages, &c. 
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and riot, the appointed number is 
quickly accompliſhed.” This, though 
by no means literally true, with re- 
ſpe to the pulſations of the heart, 
is yet figuratively ſo, if applied to 
the doctrine of flimulants, forcing, or 
prematurely wearing out, the excita- 
| bility. 

Under ſuch circumſtances we can 
only lament the loſs of. that property, 
which we are incapable of reſtoring to 


its original power, and may ſay there- 


fore in the words of Shakſpear, 


| It ſo falls out 

1 That what we have, we prize not to the worth, 
While we enjoy it; but being lack'd and loſt, 
Why then we rack the value: then we find 
The virtue that poſſeſſion wou'd not ſhew us 
Whilſt it was ours.“ 


If, however, we can by any means 


impreſs on the minds of young perſons, 


the bad effects of having recourſe too 
early to theſe unneceſſary, and unna- 
tural ſtimulants, by repreſenting the 
dangerous effects of a continued uſe of 

o 2 them, 


Wt. 
| 
; 
| 
1 
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them, that not only early debility of 
body and mind, but premature old 
age will moſt affuredly be induced by 
this kind of intemperance; moreover, 
that whilſt the beſt means of preſerving 
health are attended to, the means alſo 
of acquiring ufeful knowledge may be 
thus promoted; may we not flatter 
ourſelves with the hope that from a due 
conſideration of theſe ſubjects, they 
may derive laſting benefit to them- 
felves, and tranfmit the ſame to their 
polterity ? 
Io thoſe of more advanced years, 
the authors I bave named, together 
with their example, will not perhaps be 
deemed utterly unworthy of attention; 
whilſt the picture delineated by the 
elegant and poetic pencil of one of 
them, will not, I ſhould hope, fail to 
have ſome influence in deterring from 
the practice of unſuſpecled intemperance, 
the many votaries that crowd its al- 
luring ſhrine. 


« Dri nk. 
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« Drink deep, ſweet youths,” ſeductive Vitis“ cries, 
The maudling tear-drop glitt'ring in her eyes; 

© Drink deep,” ſhe carols, as ſhe waves in air 

The mantling goblet, and © forget your care; 

O'er the dread feaſt malignant Chemia ſcowls, 

And mingles poiſon in the nectar'd bowls. 

Fell Gout peeps grinning thro” the flimſy ſcene, 
And bloated Drop/y pants behind unſeen ; 

Wrapp'd in his robe white Lepra hides his ſtains, 
And ſilent Phrenſy, writhing bites his chains.” 


DAR WIN. 

The progreſs of medicine and ſurgery 
has, undoubtedly, of late years, been 
conſiderably promoted by chemical ſci- 
ence; - by means of which the economy 
of the human. body, and the principles 
of animal life in general, have been. 
more clearly demonſtrated. 

Facts are the evidences on which many 
of theſe deſirable purpoſes have been. 
obtained; and it cannot be ſuppoſed, 
that a farther advancement in. medical 
knowledge will be either neglected, or 
lightly treated, by any practitioners. 
who have at heart the intereſts of their 

0.3 x Pro- 
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profeſſion, or the benefit of the human 
ſpecies. Diſcouragements may poſſibly 
ariſe from various cauſes which cannot, 
perhaps, be prevented: and, among the 
variety of thoſe perſons, who will be- 
lieve themſelves at liberty to decide 
upon ſuch ſubjects, there will doubtleſs 
be an infinity of opinions. Liſtleſsneſs, 
and a firm attachment to old principles 
and practice, will influence ſome, even, 
when they themſelves are not aware 


that they lie under ſuch impreſſions ; | 


averſion to what may be called novel- 
ties, or innovations, will bias others: 
the various prepoſſeſſions which influ- 
ence ſociety, and the pleafantry with 
which new ſyſtems generally furniſh the 
ſarcaſtic, will prove by no means friendly 
to the cauſe of improvement, eſpecially, 
where prejudices, having been long eſta- 
bliſhed, are become ſtrong and power- 
ful. Let it, however, be remembered, 
that by theſe we are not to eſtimate 
truth and falſehood in any caſe ; and 

. that, 


( 151 ) 
that, in fact, nothing further is proved 
by them, than that a diverſity of opinions 


has always ſubſiſted amongſt medical 


men, and probably will ever continue. 
In the mean time 'Txvurn, if ingenuouſly 
promoted, will, in the end, aſſuredly 
find adherents to fupport its intereſts ; 
and though prejudice may, for a time, 
reſiſt it; and felf-delufion, and ſelf- in- 
tereſt be united to oppofe its progreſs; 
yet, notwithſtanding every obſtacle that 
may be thrown in its way, real improve- 
ment in medical ſcience, will gradually 
advance, and ſociety muſt finally reap 
the advantages. 

I will now conclude with the hope of 
being fecured from any imputation of 
arrogance, or officious intruſion upon 
the time or attention of the public, at 
this period, when it muſt be acknow- 
ledged that the advanced progreſs in 
ſcience, the general deſire of uſeful 
knowledge, and the wide diffuſion of 
. benevolent ſentiments, afford every 


reaſon 
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profeſſion, or the benefit of the human 
ſpecies. Diſcouragements may poſſibly 
ariſe from various cauſes which cannot, 
perhaps, be prevented: and,. among the 
variety of thoſe perſons, who will be- 
lieve themſelves at liberty to decide 
upon ſuch ſubjects, there will doubtleſs 
be an infinity of opinions. Liſtlefsneſs, 
and a firm attachment to old principles 
and practice, will influence ſome, even, 
when they themſelves are not aware 


that they lie under ſuch impreſſions ; : 
averſion to what may be called. novel- 


ties, or innovations, will bias others: 


the various prepoſſeſſions which influ- 


ence ſociety, and the pleafantry with 
which new ſyſtems generally furniſh the 

ſarcaſtic, will prove by no means friendly 
to the cauſe of improvement, eſpecially, 
where prejudices, having been long eſta- 
bliſhed, are become ſtrong and power- 
ful. Let it, however, be remembered, 
that by theſe we are not to eſtimate 
truth and falſehood in any caſe ; and 
that, 
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that, in fact, nothing further is proved 
by them, than that a diverſity of opinions 
has always fubſiſted amongſt medical 
men, and probably will ever continue. 
In the mean time 'Fxurn, if ingenuouſly 


promoted, will, in the end, aſſuredly 
find adherents to ſupport its intereſts; 


and though prejudice may, for a time, 


reſiſt it; and felf-delufion, and ſelf- in- 


tereſt be united to oppofe its progreſs; 
yet, notwithſtanding every obſtacle that 
may be thrown in its way, real improve- 
ment in medical ſcience, will gradually 
advance, and ſociety muſt finally reap 
the advantages. 

I will now conclude with the hope of 
being fecured from any imputation of 
arrogance, or officious intruſion upon 
the time or attention of the public, at 
this period, when it muſt be acknow- 
ledged that the advanced progreſs in 
ſcience, the general deſire of uſeful 
knowledge, and the wide diffuſion of 


. benevolent ſentiments, afford every 


reaſon 
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reaſon to preſume, that any endeavours 
to promote the health. of our fellow- 
creatures will meet with a candid recep- 
tion. If, therefore, this little Tract 
contributes in the ſmalleſt degree to 
ſuch a purpoſe, and a ſingle individual 
{ſhall reap advantage from it, I ſhall 
eſteem myſelf amply rewarded : ſhould 
. any perſons, after all, think, and decide 
differently from me upon this ſubject, 
having ſatisfied my own feelings, I leave 
them to enjoy theirs; perſuaded, how- 
ever, that although falſe theory, or miſ- 
taken arguments, may be brought for- 
ward in oppoſition to the doctrines 
which are here inculcated, experience 
will ultimately juſtify their validity. 
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ERRATA, x 
P. 2, I. 5, Del: been. 
== 6, I. 17. Dele indeed, 
Last line, for southern hemisphere{ read more southern 
latitudes, 
— 32, l. 14. For to go, read from going. 
— 34. Note. For Spallanzali, read Spalanzani, 
— 64, I. 5. For langour, read languor. 
— 69, 1. 17. For Promotheus, read Prometheus. 
— 8g, I. 7. Dele thus. 
— 118, I. 14. For over, read o'er. 
— 129, |. 4. For is, read it. 
— 136, I. 11. For symptons, read symptoms. 
— 140, |. 1, and 8, For Carnaro, read Cornaro. 
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